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Our Spmposium. 


THE SUBJECT FOR DISCUSSION THIS MONTH IS: 


IS THE PIT AN INSTITUTION OR AN 
EXCRESCENCE ? 


MIGHT begin by taking exception to the wording of the question, 
were I prepared to put it in a better form ; for that the pit is “ an insti- 
tution,” in the sense that it was instituted when modern theatres were 
first established, and has existed ever since, cannot be denied ; while it 
can scarcely be maintained that it is “an excrescence,” i.e. an abnormal 
growth ; for it cannot. be ‘abnormal’ that in a theatre, which is a place of 
entertainment for the public, a fair proportion of the accommodation 
should be allotted to the largest section of the public, even if the greater 
part of that allotment be on the ground-floor, which I never knew till 
the other day, was supposed to be the most remunerative or expensive 
part of a house. I always thought the first-floor was pre-eminently 
that part reserved for the richest lodgers; and, if we are to admit— 
which I decline to do—the analogy between a theatre aril a lodging- 
house, the axiom that the higher you go the less you pay breaks down 
at the first landing. By-the-way, this same lodging-house simile is an 
~ Sunfortunate one, for when we take lodgings it is with the intention of 
sleeping there, an intention one never deliberately has in mind when one 
goes to a theatre; though circumstances, now and then, may prove too 
strong for one. 

This by way of preface; but, with regard to the question before us, 
it seems to me that a theatre without a pit is scarcely a theatre at all ; 
it might be an Italian Opera House—a place of fashionable durance, 
which has not done much to encourage the dramatic art. Compare the 
aspect of Her Majesty’s Theatre, both before anfl behind the proscenium, 
when the floor of the house is tenanted by those who have paid a guinea 
or more for their stalls, and when the same area is filled by those who 
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have paid half that sum; both in the demeanour of the audience and 
in that of the artists, the advantage will be found (ceteris paribus) to 
be on the side of the more popular arrangement. The proportion between 
the prices of opera stalls in the fashionable season and in the cheap 
season is not the same as that between the stalls and pit seats of a 
theatre ; but the comparison is a sufficiently fair one, for, in both cases, 
the che@per price is paid bysthose Who come solely to enjoy the enter- 
tainment, and therefore devote their whole attention to what is being 
done or said on the stage, and not, as their more fashionable rivals, to 
what is being done or said by those around them. I hold it to be 
absolutely necessary for the aetor’s’ art that he should have in front of 
him an audience able and willing to express audibly their approbation 
or disapprobation. In “this respect.I think most persons, who have 
observed carefully the behaviour of those who occupy the ten-shilling 
stalls and those who occupy the two-shilling pit, will admit that the 
latter have the decided advantage. If those who fill the stalls in the 
new Haymarket Theatre will condescend to be as attentive to the play, 
and as open in the expression of their applause or censure, as their 
humble predecessors, they will do more to justify Mr. Bancroft’s 
oligarchical revolution than any amount of argument founded on the 
basis of £ s. d. 

But to the latter “complexion” all matters, in this professedly 
esthetic age, must come ; everything now is referred to a money standard, 
and brains are estimated by the pennyweight. Is it so certain that the 
abolition of the pit will add to the receipts? Suppose Mr. Bancroft 
had reserved for his more plutocratic patrons the balcony stalls the first 
circle and the private boxes only, converting the whole of the present 
orchestra stalls into pit seats, divided by plain iron arms, comfortable 
but not luxurious ; how much money would the floor of the theatre have 
held? I believe now, if every stall be full, it can only hold 727. 10s. ; 
in the latter case, charging half-a-crown for, say, the first ten rows of the 
pit, it would have held surely quite as much, if not more. But then the 
plutocratic patrons “ would have objected to sitting behind and above 
the pit.” It may be so, but I do not believe it. They would still have 
the largest ghare of the best part of the house, and if they wanted to 
come and see the entertainment, or each other, they would soon have 
got reconciled to that arrangement. Of course Mr. Bancroft may say: 
“‘ The public for which I cater consists almost entirely of persons willing 
to pay more than five shillings for their seats, and they would not like 
to come into contact with the vulgar herd who pay less; therefore, 
following the example of those East-End theatres which cater for a public 
the majority of whom will not pay more than a shilling for their seat, 
I devote the greater part of my house to the majority of my patrons.” 
This is a perfectly sensible argument; and if results justify Mr. Bancroft’s 
dependence on plutocratic patrons in the larger theatre he now manages, 
as they did in the small ome which he has quitted, everybody will be glad for 
his sake. But when it is maintained that Mr. Bancroft’s example should 
be followed by other theatres, I must protest against such a theory ; for 
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experience has proved that for any art to lean upon fashionable patronage 
only is to lean on a very brittle support; and were all the West-End 
theatres to abolish their pits in favour of expensive stalls, the art of 
acting would soon be as dead as the detractors of our modern stage could 
wish. Looking at the matter in the interests of art alone, there can be 
little doubt that the influence of such an audience as must fill the stalls 
at the new Haymarket Theatre is very injurious to the artists on the 
stage, unless that influence be tempered by the introduction of a more 
popular element. Granted that the ten-shilling audience will pay as 
much attention to the acting as they will to the dresses and stage 
decorations, their inability to express the enthusiasm which, doubtless, 
they feel at the artistic representation set before them, paralyses the 
artists’ energies and inclines them insensibly to exaggeration when they 
wish to produce an extraordinary effect ; for too little applause is just 
as hurtful as too much. An actor has studied a part carefully ; on the 
first night the audience, which is always an exceptional one, applauds 
his efforts; he is conscious of having succeeded in carrying out his 
conception ; he sees, perhaps, some points in which he can improve it. 
On the subsequent nights he presents the character as well, if not better, 
as on the first night ; he does not expect the same warmth in the audience 
as there was on the first night, but he does expect some applause ; he 
gets none or little ; they like it very well, but they don’t trouble them- 
selves to express their liking ; the actor thinks the fault must be his, 
and either gets flat in his style of playing, or seeks to obtain some sign 
of approval by exaggerated efforts; in either case his art deteriorates. 
Place an actor, who has played for many nights before a politely un- 
emotional audience, in a more popular theatre, give him some part to 
play which requires real feeling both in acter and in spectator, and 
ten to one but he falls into over-accentuation of the passion, simply 
because he has lost the means of testing the effect which he is producing. 
Depend upon it, the absence of such intelligent and attentive spectators 
as the pit generally contains, of persons who are good practical eritics of 
the play and players, and who do not scruple to express their feelings, 
is a great loss to the actors and scarcely a less one to the audience. 

It seems to me that good may come out of this step which 
Mr. Bancroft has taken, in one way at least. Attention has been drawn 
to the great diseomfort of the pit im many theatres. When managers 
consider what patience and perseverance their humble patrons display, 
who often wait hour after hour for the opening of the doors in order to 
secure good places in the pit, they will not be long before they make 
some effort to secure for these earnest admirers of the drama quarters 
more worthy of their untiring devotion —Frank A. MarsHati. 


The reconstruction of the Haymarket Theatre by Mr. Bancroft, 
which has resulted in the destruction of a certain number of seats on the 
ground-floor, usually called the pit, and the substitution of certain more 
or less luxurious chairs, commonly called stalls, has given rise to a 
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discussion of a somewhat peculiar character. It has been assumed in many 
quarters that a theatrical manager—the most heavily taxed, rated, and 
rented tradesman in the world—is bound to carry on his business on 
sentimental principles, thinking more of some mysterious duty which he 
is supposed to owe to the public, and of another mysterious duty which 
he is supposed to owe to art, than of a certain less mysterious duty 
which he undoubtedly owes to his creditors and his breeches’ pocket. Of 
course no manager takes any heed of these discussions, but carries on his 
business on the divine and everlasting principle of self-interest—a 
principle which probably governs the universe. The director of the 
Comédie Francaise—the director of the first theatre in the world, M. E. 
Perrin—has set an example to his brother-managers, of working steadily 
for the highest receipts which his theatre will hold, caring very little, to 
all appearance, whether those receipts were made by continually running 
an electro-plated piece like “ L’Etrangére,” or by representing the fine 
old crusted works of the ancient masters. The late Mr. Bateman, after 
boxing the theatrical compass for some years in search of the magnetic 
play, at last discovered it in “ Hamlet,” and held on to it day and night 
like grim death as long as the public would have it, without paying 
much attention to the health of the principal performer, or those 
interests of art which are thought to be best served by giving as much 
variety as possible. My friend, Mr. Irving, followed with a policy 
which some of the journals were good enough to say he had copied from 
me, of changing his programme very frequently, and playing different 
pieces on alternate nights. If ever I conducted my theatre on such a 
policy, it was forced upon me by hard necessity—by the non-attractive- 
ness of my pieces or the company representing them. I do not say 
that Mr. Irving was ever in this unenviable position ; but I do say that 
the moment he found his gold-mine in “The Merchant of Venice,” away 
went “ The Bells,” “The Iron Chest,” “The Lady of Lyons,” and even 
“‘ Hamlet,” as so much lumber ; the “ run” was nursed, as it ought to be ; 
and the public were told to book their seats six weeks in advance. 

My friend, Mr. Bancroft, takes the Haymarket Theatre at a very 
heavy rental, on a not very long lease, and thoroughly rebuilds it at a 
‘cost which will probably represent a charge of ten pounds a night as 
long as he remains in possession.” He finds that the levels will not 
allow him to excavate a pit under the dress circle, and his space outside 
his dress circle on the floor of the house is only sufficient for his stalls. 
He makes his house like the Opéra Comique has always been (with the 
exception of a very brief period), like the Gaiety Theatre was during the 
French plays last season, and like Covent Garden is on a great Patti- 
night—that is, a house with no pit. For this he was exposed to some- 
thing like a riot on the first night by a number of people in a very 
comfortable “upper circle,” who were assumed to be the old and dis. 
contented pit frequenters of the Haymarket Theatre, who resented the 
alteration as an attack upon their vested interests. The only shadow of 
an excuse for this outbreak of theatrical protectionism was the comfort- 
able character of the lost pit. In one of the worst-constructed houses 
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ever built, it was the one place where all those who were fortunate 
enough to get seats could sit, see, hear, and breathe. As I said years ago 
in The Atheneum (the journal, not the club): 


I have been there and still would go, 
*T was quite a little heaven below. 


The pit visitors enjoyed this place for fifty years at a too moderate price, 
while their wretched superiors were ricking their necks in the dress 
circle, or cramping their legs in the private boxes. Now the turn of the 
superiors has come ; but who has any right to grumble? No doubt the 
stage loafers in Shakespeare’s time, who lined the wings on each side, 
who smoked and spat upon the stage, and interrupted the performers, 
were much hurt when their room was wanted by Davenant and others for 
scenic display, and they were sent into the front of the house to find their 
level. Their position, however, was different from that of the pit claimants 
at the Haymarket. When they were turned out—or, rather, moved to 
another place—no doubt the move was general, but the abolition of the pit 
at the Haymarket is only an experiment on the part of one manager out of 
fifty. The days of theatrical monopoly are over. Anyone can get a thea- 
trical license by applying at St. James’s Palace, paying the necessary fees, 
and getting the usual two householders to become nominal securities. Any 
music-hall defying or offending the magistrates, can become a theatre ; 
and the peculiarity of this license is that it gives an equal privilege to 
every speculator and every building. The man who spends a fortune 
in constructing a splendid theatre, is in no better position than the man 
who runs up a shed in which the sanitary and dressing arrangements 
may violate every rule of health and decency. This fact appears to 
be so little known, that the philosophical and usually well-informed 
Spectator appears to side with the pit claimants in Mr. Bancroft’s case, 
and talks about lessees being in the enjoyment of a protected monopoly 
and valuable privileges. The only privilege a lessee possesses is the 
privilege of paying heavy rates and taxes, and of paying fees to the 
licenser of plays for reading pieces which may not be licensed. Mr. 
Bancroft, in some quarters, has been accused of flunkyism, for turning 
the pit into stalls; but those who accused him could not have known 
that he is the first manager of the Haymarket Theatre who has had the 
courage to ask the proper market-price for the royal box—a box which, 
though nominally royal, is generally used by the royal household.— 
Joun HoLiinesHEaD. 


Whether or no it is wise from a pecuniary point of view to abolish a 
pit is a question which can only be answered by results; at present 
it can only be a matter of surmise. The longer one lives and the 
more one sees of the utter uncertainty of all theatrical forecasts, the 
more convinced must one be of the complete absurdity of prophesying 
one way or the other as to the ultimate effect of the transformation 
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at the Haymarket Theatre. I for one imagine it will prove a mistake. 
The Haymarket has. always been a theatre where laughter has held 
its sway, and whilst to the ears of younger playgoers the rich droll 
voice of Buckstone comes back again when passing the portals of “the 
little theatre,” the older “ pittite” thinks of the elder Farren’s courtly 
and artistic finish, of Mrs. Glover’s genuine art, of Mrs. Nisbet’s delightful 
laugh, of Webster’s subtle powers, of pretty Julia Bennett, grand old 
Bland, and of the varied gifts of hosts of other brilliant artists, linked 
with the pleasant memories of the popular old playhouse. As a rule, the 
occupants of the stalls—where the stalls greatly predominate—do not 
laugh. I was once, most unfortunately for myself, the manager of a 
theatre without a pit ; the floor was arranged precisely as is that of the 
new Haymarket, and the pit audience were relegated to what was some- 
what ludicrously termed the “pit circle.” This was before the con- 
struction of the Opera Comique or the Charing Cross Theatre, both of 
which houses were some time ago without a pit—the former one is so 
still. The theatre was built to accommodate “ fashionable” patrons, and 
the arrangement was universally pronounced a failure, the wealthy pro- 
prietors eventually being only too glad to reconstruct their house and 
replace “ the pit.” 

Though it may be perfectly true that whenever everybody is out of 
town and London said to be empty, there are, notwithstanding, a few 
million nobodies compelled to remain in or about the metropolis, still the 
actual “stall audience ” is, for the most part, away during the hot months 
of the year. 

For this period, if the theatre is to be let, it seems to me that with 
the whole floor given up to ten-shilling stalls the temporary lessee 
is not very likely to turn up. This is no business of mine or anybody 
else’s, but in looking at the “ commercial” side of the matter, it is worth 
pointing out to anyone who simply takes an outsider’s view of the 
building as a speculation. That the absence of a pit is depressing to 
an actor, no artist who has had the opportunity of practically judging 
of the fact can deny. When the pit “rose” at Kean, there can be no 
doubt that it did him good. As the pit at that time was the haunt of 
the critical, no doubt the applause was judicious. And there was plenty 
of it. A languid collection of fashionable stall-occupiers would have 
probably sent him back broken-hearted into the provinces. 

But whatever opinion one may entertain of the alteration Mr. 
Bancroft has effected—and he is not in the habit of doing anything 
without deliberation, whilst his judgment and discretion have been, as 
a rule, remarkable—there can be no doubt that the malcontents, on the 
opening night, forgot or ignored two facts. The one was, that Mr. 
Bancroft had provided the ousted pittites with comfortable places in a 
portion of the house always more expensive than the pit, whilst other 
managers have been gradually encroaching upon their old rights, by 
shoving them farther and farther back under a low stuffy roof, in order 
to devote the best portion of the area to the swells, and this without 
temonstrance. Whilst the other] was, that a theatrical manager has a 
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perfect right to do exactly as he pleases with his own property. There 
would have been as little excuse for the outbreak, had the loungers of 
Regent Street raised a riot on the removal of the covering in the 
Quadrant.—H. J. Byron. 


The step taken at the Haymarket Theatre by its new management 
in doing away with the pit has hitherto naturally been discussed 
chiefly with reference to the attitude towards it assumed by those who 
considered themselves aggrieved by the change. The opposition encoun- 
tered by Mr. Bancroft in his unwise alteration, or his judicious reform, 
whichever it may be, is now as much matter of theatrical history as are 
the characteristics. and the influence of the old Haymarket pit itself. 
Apart, however, from the consideration of the presumed “ rights” of the 
translated pittites, or of the excellent accommodation provided for them 
in the new seats which they had knowingly paid to occupy, there is 
suggested the question whether the unpopular alteration is to be regarded 
as an isolated freak of management, or as a measure based on reason, 
likely to be adopted in other theatres of similar scope, and calculated to 
produce good results. It is perhaps possible, without sympathy for 
individuals who having paid for one thing complain at not getting 
another, to admit that they-have what is called a sentimental grievance 
akin to that of the man who for any cause has reason to bewail his 
inability to keep up the pleasant associations of the past. Seriously to 
urge that these people had a right to interrupt a performance because the 
auditorium is not arranged as they like it, would, to my mind, be 
dangerous, if it were not manifestly absurd. The theatrical manager is 
nowadays no monopolist, and if he choose to abolish his pit, the obvious 
and only defensible protest to be raised by those who consider a pit-seat 
a sine qué non for their evening’s enjoyment, is to stop away. To 
demonstrate this by the analogy of all other private enterprises in which 
—either as a primary or secondary object—money is made out of art, 
would be very easy, but is surely quite unnecessary. 

But although the disappointed pittites used the strongest possible 
argument against themselves and their supposed raison d’étre when 
they deliberately sacrificed the interests of art to their own selfish and 
illogical demands, and although they had no moral or legal justification 
for raising their voice as they did, it is of course possible that they may 
have been right in believing that their existence and their presence in 
their former locale are of vital importance. It may be that they represent 
the intellect, the critical power, the substantial judgment of the audience. 
It may be that they are the true lovers of the drama for itself alone, that 
in them throbs the pulse of the theatre, that theirs are the sound common 
sense, the true instinct, the quick warm sympathy, the generous appre- 
ciation, without which no audience can call into life the best work of 
stage-players. If this be so, the Haymarket manager has, of course, 
made a fatal mistake in abolishing a valuable institution ; and im 
securing whatever gain is derived from turning pit-seats into stalls, 
he is penny-wise and pound-foolish. 
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But is it anything more than mere superstition to talk nowadays of 
the “ critical pit?” Tradition tells some of us, and memory tells others, 
of days when a large proportion of educated playgoers gravitated natu- 
rally to this part of the house, partly because their choice of seats was 
limited, partly because the general demand for personal comfort was not 
then so great as it is now, both in the theatre and out of it, and partly 
because the relatively higher rate charged for admission thither kept away 
the less desirable associates of the more refined pittite. Butitis of no use 
to shut our eyes to the change of external conditions which has affected 
playgoing as well as other social occupations. If Hazlitt and Charles 
Lamb were going to the play now, they would, I am convinced, not be 
found in the pit; and although here and there playgoers of taste, of 
culture, of judgment, of what good qualities you will, are, doubtless, still 
to be found amongst the habitués of this part of the theatre, the vast 
majority of them are, I take it, in every way distinctly lower in grade 
than their predecessors. Whether it is for good or for evil that this 
should be so is a question beyond the mark. The fact has to be recog- 
nised in the distribution of his seats by a manager, who finds simul- 
taneously a necessary increase of cost in his undertaking, and a set of 
patrons desirous of increased personal comfort and willing to pay 
proportionately for it. As it stands, the arrangement by which an 
important share of the best part of the auditorium is given up to some of 
the cheapest seats, is, it is true, an institution; but it is one which must 
sooner or later be abolished, as has been done at the Haymarket, or be 
modified by what I should have thought the better plan of raising its prices 
nearly to those of the average dress-circle. This latter change would have 
the advantage of meeting the requirements of the ordinary middle-class 
playgoers for whom, especially in the case of ladies, the pit is now, for 
many obvious reasons, impracticable, and to whom the cost of seats in 
other intrinsically good parts of the house is prohibitive. In view of 
facilities for seeing and hearing, the present large difference of price 
between stalls and pit is an anomaly, one consequence of which is that 
the manager is comparatively ill-remunerated from this part of his 
theatre, whilst another is that its frequenters, as a class, have relatively 
deteriorated. 

To believe that the drama can be advantageously influenced through 
the correctives administered by playgoers such as raised and tolerated the 
riot at the Haymarket on the 31st January, 1880, is to consider the 
drama in a very much worse way than I, for one, am prepared to admit. 
If it be desirable to retain, as a factor of dramatic art, the influence 
formerly wielded by the pit, the way to accomplish this end is to attract 
to this prominent part of the house denizens of theold stamp. The mere 
fact that people are able and anxious to pay for stalls there, need not, 
I should think, disqualify them for the exercise of the discrimination and 
sympathy required. They can understand as much and feel as much, 
though they may not make so much noise in the indication of 
their intelligence and the expression of their emotion. But even if 
the special characteristics of the old pit are really requisite, I contend that 
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they cannot be secured by the retention of a pit which has not altered its 
conditions with those of social habit, and prejudice, and expenditure. 
To abolish the pit entirely may be premature, and if it be so the Hay- 
market management will pay the customary penalty of those who are in 
advance of their age. But the step is taken in a direction which is 
inevitable, and which, for my part, I see no valid reason to regret. 
Times change, and it is generally to our advantage that we, too, change 
with them.—Ernzst A. BENDALL. 


The chairman having been asked whether in the year 1874 he had not 
published, under his own signature, “ A Plea for the Pit,” answered in 
the affirmative, and read out several passages of the article as curiously 
illustrative of the present discussion that has arisen, after an interval of 
half-a-dozen years : 


There is no more orthodox and courteous assemblage than the pit of an English 
theatre. It is possible to meet there men of the highest dramatic intelligence and 
the keenest artistic feeling. People who goto the pit, who fight for the first row, and 
who linger affectionately at the doors long before they are open, show by their own 
conduct what extreme interest'they take in the play. They are the true playgoers. 
They sacrifice some comfort occasionally and some time for their love of dramatic 
art. I believe that they are far happier when they have come in here and paid 
their money like men, than if they had-come in by an order or been passed in by a 
friend. There is a story told of an old frequenter of the pit who, on one occasion, 
quite against his inclination and principle, accepted a pit order from a friendly 
tobacconist. The performance was wretchedly bad, and our friend felt a strong 
inclination to hiss. But he remembered he had accepted an order, and was in 
honour bound not to express his disapprobation. He was not one of the public. 
He had come here under false pretences. At last the entertainment became so 
scandalous that he could stand it no longer. ‘This will not do,” said he: “hang 
it! I must pay.” So he went out, paid his two shillings, and, returning, took it 
out in strong and earnest condemnation. May it not, without exaggeration, be 
granted that the pit audience is at once the most attentive, most discriminative, 
most truly critical, and most constant of any part of the house? Without any 
claque, or any attempt whatever to institute so childish and offensive a system, 
the pit is actuated and instigated by a strong current or wave of good sense. The 
pit—consistently charitable—is, when its indignation is aroused, perfectly merciless. 
The pit will not be insulted. In all my experience I have never known one of 
those frequent charges of cabals sufficiently, or indeed approximately proved. 
It is the custom, where a play has been very properly damned by a miscellaneous 
audience, for the manager to come forward and declare, without a tittle of 
evidence, there has been a clique, a conspiracy, or an organised system of 
hissing. The manager knows all about it! he has been told! he has got proof! 
he intends to take steps! he is not slow in actually mentioning some poor 
individual unjustly suspected. But such charges invariably come to nothing: 
they are never proved: they are as inevitable after the failure of a play as 
is the threat to appeal when a man has lost a lawsuit. It is in the common 
order of things. It must happen. In the first place I believe that the organi- 
sation of such a dastardly conspiracy would be almost impossible; and, 
in .the next, unless the whole pit and gallery had been engaged, to the 
exclusion of the outside public, it would be entirely nugatory. Such a conspiracy 
would be at once detected by those sitting near the members of it, and one deter- 
mined voice would ruin the whole thing. The time-honoured honesty and dignified 
demeanour of the pit is perfectly safe in the hands of the pit; and I would go 
farther and say that had not the privileges of the pit been seriously interfered 
with, had not the position of the pit been sadly altered, had not the conditions of 
pit criticism been changed, had not the voice. of the pit been stifled, we should not 
have found, as now, a kind of civil war being waged in all matters of theatrical 
interest—on the one side those who love the art, on the other those who view 
it merely as a commercial speculation. Had the pit been left in its old form 
and strength, had this large and generous assemblage, with no piques or pre- 
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judices, been permitted to remain and watch with eager eyes over the interests 
of art, the difficulties of the critic would in a great measure have been removed. 
Let us see, however, what has been done with the poor old pit, what treat. 
ment has been extended to the honest gentlemen who, in fair weather and 
foul, have remained at the helm of the dramatic ship. They have been 
driven back, back, back by these ten-shilling stalls, until the place of the 
pit is a pen, and the pit’s protection is no longer a power. Back they thrust 
the pit, under the suffocating roof of the dress-circle. They are huddled away 
anywhere out of sight. If a play be popular more rows of stalls are added—the 
pit is more and more reduced. In many theatres it has become the fashion to 
remove the pit from the ground-floor altogether, and to send its faithful members 
upstairs to the upper boxes and galleries. The pit once removed or curtailed, the | 
pit once banished upstairs, the pulse of interest which once vibrated through the 
theatre ceases to beat. The hum is hushed. The applause is deadened. The 
entertainments cease to fizz. They are like flat champagne—uncorked and fadasse. 
To look at the matter from another point of view, how, may we ask, do the artists 
like the changed position of affairs in the matter of the pit? Punctuality is at an 
end. Interest is threatened or broken. In the opening farces the stalls are all 
but empty. When the play begins the company has not half arrived. All through 
the first act there are interruptions, moving about, chattering and whispering. The 
patrons come in full of good wine, and talkative after a good dinner ; they are foggy 
‘about the plot, and they attempt to get at it by cross questions, leading no doubt 
to very crooked answers. The men are too indolent to appreciate, and the women 
too grand to applaud. How little they care for the drama or dramatic art! They 
come to the stalls in order to lounge away a few hours, to meet their friends, to be 
tickled with a gentle excitement. In the summer, when there is no opera, the play 
is on the way to the ball. In the winter it is a relief from the boredom of home. 
If this uninteresting and uninterested people make a noise and a drawling chatter, 
there is no corrective pit to keep them in order. They create a listlessness, and 
this no doubt is communicated indirectly to the artists. Actors will tell you that 
the difference of the atmosphere of audiences is wonderful. On some occasions a 
delightful sympathy exists between actors and audiences. A communicative 
electric chord runs between one and the other. At such times the acting is at its 
best. But then there come evenings when no efforts on the part of the artists 
can create excitement, or waken the stalls from a dead and stupid lethargy. 
Many actors tell you more. One sympathetic voice, one exhilarating laugh 
acts like quicksilver, and is instantly appreciated. A certain painful expression 
of countenance shown by a spectator will unnerve an actor at times, and the 
other day a celebrated actor stopped in the middle of his part, and plainly 
told a gentleman that he (the actor) could not go on unless the gentleman 
stopped coughing. It is believed by many artists that acting was never such 
@ pleasure as when the curtain drew up to an audience crammed up to the 
very orchestra and footlights. It is impossible to believe that actora and 
actresses (but more so actors) are only occasionally sensitive. Who that is 
reading aloud likes the disturbance of a servant entering the room? What singer 
or player can endure persistent talking? The answer to all this will be, “ Ah, it’s 
all very well, but it pays. If I can get ten shillings for my stalls I really cannot 
afford to refuse it. The artists may be put out, the entertainment may run flatly, 
the good old pit may be very shabbily treated, interest in dramatic art may ina 
measure suffer, enthusiasm possibly is stifled—but, my dear friend, here are the 
libraries, and the agents, and the theatre offices, and who knows who'knocking at 
my doors and begging me for seats. I must buy in the cheapest market and sell 
in the dearest, and I have political economy to back me up.” I believe firmly and 
earnestly that the ten-shilling stalls are the falsest of all false economies. They 
look as if they pay, but they cannot pay in the long run. When this astounding 
sum is paid for a seat in a theatre, the purchaser expects very much. His even- 
ing’s entertainment has probably cost him a sovereign at the lowest possible 
figure, what with cabs, fees, refreshments, and supper. And if such a playgoer 
is not amused, he is the worst advertisement in the world. He thinks he has been 
“taken in,” and he goes about London ridiculing the entertainment, and dissuading 
his friends and acquaintance from “ wasting ” their money. A contented playgoer is 
the manager’s blessing. He does good by stealth, and would certainly blush to 
find it fame. A discontented playgoer, without meaning to do any harm, deprives. 
the managerial till of many a pound. Better than all the advertisements and 
complimentary criticism in the world is a contented and enthusiastic audience. 
The advertisement may be the wood and the criticism the coals, but the 
distinct approyal of the public is the match which puts the whole thing into 
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a blaze. It is a pity no doubt that artistic and commercial considerations 
are so hopelessly interwoven on the stage. We have arrived now at an 
important time in the history of, our stage. Theatres are multiplying, play- 
goers are increasing, theatrical speculators are, as a rule, thriving. Some are 
shouting for the republic of frivolity, and others are fighting for the old con- 
stitution of art. Which is it to be, the dictatorship of the French Can-can, 
the sceptre of poetry, or the empire of human interest? If the old constitu- 
tional party is beaten—a party which is not illiberal or bigoted, which would 
not insist upon their opinions to the exclusion of others, which would 
have a place for everything and everything in its place, but which strongly 
and earnestly protests against the deposition of the constituted authorities 
of the drama in favour of excited, half-dressed, bacchante revellers; if the 
old upholders of the stage are routed and compelled to cry quarter to a 
victorious band of relentless Amazons; if for commercial considerations the 
dawdlers about dressing-rooms and chewers of toothpicks are preferred to pit- 
tites as patrons of the drama ; if the stage ceases to bean amusement for educated 
people, and but few play-books are added to the literature of our country; if it 
be true, as it has been asserted, that the playgoers of this mighty metropolis 
prefer spectacle to drama, and processions to poetry ; if those who have fought 
so long and so nobly (and they will not yield, you may be sure, without a desperate 
struggle) are compelled to place down their arms in despair—let it not be forgotten 
how early in the day the vanguard was routed, the pioneers were outnumbered, 
the pit was put to flight. Let it be remembered there was a PLEA FoR THE Pit! 


Postscript.—I am glad of this opportunity of reviving an opinion 
formed many years ago, and one which I have had no occasion to alter in 
the slightest degree. It will be seen that long before the Haymarket 
alteration was ever dreamed of or contemplated, the pit question was 
discussed both from the commercial and artistic point of view, but 


little did I dream in 1874 that the pioneers of the new faith and 
the creators of a formidable precedent would be found in those who 
have done as much, if not more, for the elevation of the drama than 
anyone in our time. The fear was in 1874 that the toothpick 
patrons of the play—(the very term was already foreshadowed)— 
would secure the abolition of the pit; the fact is in 1880 that the revo- 
lution has been headed by the avowed representatives of art. If this 
were only a commercial question and nothing else, as some people 
imagine it is, there would be really nothing more to say about it. The 
management at the Haymarket can do what it likes with its own 
property, can paint its walls sky-blue or pea-green, or turn it topsy-turvy 
if it chooses—no one doubts it ; but I must protest against the assertion 
that it is only to be argued by those who loll in the new stalls and not 
by those who are excluded from the old pit. As to Mr. Bancroft’s figures, 
I have nothing to do with them except to doubt them. “ When has 
the theatre ever paid?” he asked. I am informed by the very best 
authority that it has paid over and over again with a pit, when the plays 
arfd the acting have been of the first class, To say that the performances 
of Mr. Sothern, Miss Neilson, and Mr. John S. Clarke have not paid, is 
to doubt the evidence of one’s eyes and senses. But to my mind, as 
a lover of art, the commercial part of the question is of secondary considera- 
tion. Iknow that theatres with pits do, have, and will pay, and I cannot 
see why the Haymarket of all theatres in the world should not be true to 
its old tradition and steadfast in its old influence. Business and art have 
been combined before now, and I do not see why the Haymarket should 
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not do for English comedy what the Lyceum has done for English poetical 
drama. Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft ought to be at the head of the first com- 
pany of comedians in the country, and by that I mean a company 
acceptable to the public at large and not only to the upholders of a 
fashionable and fastidious exclusiveness. It is natural, is it not, that 
those who have spent the happiest days of play-going in the pit, and who 
there inherited their first and earliest love for the drama, should strive 
their utmost to procure the same privilege for those who follow them ? 
If this is what my friend Mr. Hollingshead calls “ protectionism,” then 
it is a very admirable and laudable feeling. It would be mere selfish- 
ness not to do so. In the pit, I, for my part, have enjoyed the drama 
as I have seldom enjoyed it since, for the surroundings were sympathetic, 
earnest, and honest. Here at the Lyceum I saw the Planché extrava- 
ganzas in the days of Madame Vestris—“ King Charming,” “ The Island 
of Jewels,” and all the rest of them ; here I saw my first pantomime at 
Drury Lane when under the management of Mr. James Anderson in 
1851; here, at Sadler's Wells, I saw my first Shakespeare play—it 
was “ Hamlet”—and Phelps played the Prince of Denmark ; here, at 
the Strand, I saw the first successes of Mr. Henry J. Byron, and, as 
I still think, the best burlesque company London has ever seen ; here, 
at the Olympic, I worshipped Robson, and night after night could, 
for half-price in one of the best pits in London, see the best part of 
a drama or comedy, and the whole of a screaming farce, “ Boots at the 
Swan,” or, “ Retained for the Defence ;” here, at the Haymarket, I first 
saw Sothern in Lord Dundreary, and scores of classical comedies, and I 
believe that from no other part of the house is it possible so attentively 
and closely to study art. In the gallery the perspective is altered 
altogether. You seem to look down on the heads of the artists, the 
picture is dwarfed, and a great part of the pleasure of the spectator is 
taken away. But so much has been said of an irrational and absurd 
cry, of the comfort of the seats in the new “second circle,” and of the 
advantage that the old pittites have gained, that I was determined to go 
and look for myself, and give my evidence for what it is worth. On the 
first night I honestly believed, from what I heard, that the pit had only 
been transferred to what we call the “upper boxes ”—that is to say, the 
seats above the “ dress circle,” as we used to call it, before it was turned 
into a “‘Grand Circle.” But that is not the case. The half-crown seats 
are those in what is—bereft of all euphony—simply and solely the 
gallery. The second circle is the gallery, there is no doubt about 
it, call it what you will. When I took my seat the place was crammed, 
and I was pointed out a corner in the second, row from the front 
on the prompt side. Perhaps I was unfortunate, but I can only 
record my experience. In front of me, next to the gold capital of an 
Tonic pillar, was a lady with an enormous hat and a stupendous feather, 
about the largest hat and feather that fashion could possibly permit, and 
it succeeded in entirely blocking up the small peep-hole I had managed 
with difficulty to secure between the hat and the capital, for whenever 
I saw a foot space of the stage, the hat waggled in front of me. 
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Positively I could see nothing of the first act of “ Money,” except by 
standing up, and then I was howled down. But no one compelled the 
lady to take off her hat, which would have improved matters so far as 
I was concerned. I can quite believe that many of these second-circle 
seats are admirable, but I secured one that was not. I represented my 
case te the attendant, who was extremely courteous, in fact the pink of 
politeness, and as it was palpable that what between the Gainsborough . 
hat and the gold crocketing of the capital I could not see, I was politely 
transferred to the ‘‘side slips,” as they are called in the gallery at the 
opera. It was better here, for I could see exactly one half of the stage, 
but no more. All the action on the prompt side was lost to me entirely, 
and much to my regret, for I wanted to see what was going on by the 
splendid fireplace in the last act, and I lost much of Mrs. Bancroft’s 
excellent byplay. Now is it extravagant to declare that all this—save 
the Gainsborough hat—would have been impossible in the pit? There 
was no seat in the old Haymarket pit where the whole of the stage was 
not seen. There were no half-views or side-views. 

Of far higher moment, however, than these personal details, which 
may be due to the crowding on an exceptional success, is the effect of the 
abolition of the pit on contemporary art. Here Mr. Marshall and Mr. H. J. 
Byron have hit the right nail on the head. This is the thing that concerns 
us most. In proportion as applause has diminished in theatres, the art 
has hecome weaker and flabbier. When artists play to restless, talkative, 
and unpunetual stalls, unsupported by an attentive pit, they lose heart 
and confidence, and we find depression and flatness on the stage. Nervous 
and impulsive acting, a bright and enthusiastic style, plays of passion and 
interest, exciting plots and ideal touches become impossible, when every- 
thing is reduced to a drawing-room level, and the tone of the acting of 
the day is turned to the bored listlessness and polished coldness of the 
time in which we live. Fifteen years ago most assuredly some change 
was wanted from the dirty, untidy theatres, and the carelessly-appointed 
scenes that were presented us ; but it is a question if managers are not 
going a little bit too far in the opposite direction. Are not these gorgeously- 
decorated playhouses, these frescoes, this furniture, and these domestic 
comforts threatening the art that should be of primary importance and 
the first consideration? Are not the eyes and the attention distracted 
from the stage on which they should be centred? When these delicate- 
nerved and weary occupiers of the modern stalls turn round upon anyone 
who applauds as if he were some escaped lunatic, and hush down every 
expression of opinion as if it were an example of ill-breeding—when 
artists of renown come on and go off without a hand—when there is 
only a feeble encouragement of what is earnest, and every sympathy 
with all that is faded, washed out, and (I cannot help the word) 
amateurish—when the once busy, beating, and impassioned theatre has 
the appearance of a scientific conversazione, and the artists are sup- 
posed to be perfect when they have studied the social deportment 
requisite at a five-o’clock tea—then I believe that this aiming after 
refinement does more harm than good and defeats its very object. 
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No one can possibly believe that Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft had any other 
object than the advancement of art and the comfort of their patrons in 
instituting a reform that is of far deeper moment than is generally believed 
to be the case. That they were perfectly correct in their commercial 
estimate is shown by the crowded houses that have been seen at the Hay- 
market ever since the doors were opened. But for all that I look upon 
the pit as an institution to be valued and respected, and not as an ex- 
erescence to be cut off, and it will eventually be a bad thing for dramatic 
art. if the new policy is made into a precedent.—C. 8. 








JOURNALISM AND CRITICISM. 


By Dourtron Coox. 


HERE prevails a disposition to arraign and attack our modern system 

of dramatic reviewing. Not long since, Mr. Robert Buchanan boldly 
described the dramatic critics of the times, as “for the most part, small 
authors of Cockaigne, as nameless as they are incompetent; who, for a 
pittance, undertake work which few authors of position could be 
persuaded to do for an income.” Upon a later occasion an uxorious writer 
in “ Blackwood’s Magazine” followed suit, in deploring the fact that the 
public cannot properly bestow its admiration and applause at the theatre 
for lack of “practical guidance from the press.” And now Mr. Byron, in 
his “ Growls from a Playwright,” published in a recent number of THE 
TxEaTRE, adds a strong protest upon the subject, with especial reference 
to the treatment his own works have encountered at the hands of the 


reviewers. 

Now it does not devolve upon me to defend the dramatic criticism of 
the day; to my thinking, indeed, no defence or apology is required in 
the matter. It occurs to me, however, to make one or two observations, not 
at all acrimoniously, but in the way of mild reply, to objections which 
assuredly have been urged with courtesy and good humour. For 
Mr. Buchanan’s abusive sentiments have not been adopted by Mr. Byron. 
He is fully prepared to admit that his critics, or at any rate the majority 
of them, are both honest and competent; and the admission might be 
reasonably held to dispose of his complaint, that he is the victim of 
unjust reviews. But, as I understand him, he contends that syste- 
matically the critics form their opinions upon an inconvenient occa- 
sion; that they insufficiently consider the subject upon which they 
pronounce ; and that they express themselves both too promptly and too 
untompromisingly. 

Mr. Byron has been many years before the public in the capacity of 
playwright and of player; apparently, however, he does not impugn the 
judgment passed upon his histrionic exertions ; he simply deprecates the 
manner in which his dramas have been criticised. His long experience has 
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not taught him endurance in this respect, nor relieved him to any extent of 
the sufferings consequent upon an excess of sensitiveness. He is especially 
vexed that his plays should be judged upon their first representation, and 
should not be seen by the critics upon a second occasion. It matters not 
to him that, time out of mind, dramatic exhibitions have thus been 
estimated. He maintains that upon “ first nights” the dramatic critic is 
so surrounded by distracting elements, that he cannot do justice or credit 
either to himself or to “the object of his diluted attention.” In his eyes 
a “first night” is as a meeting in the market-place : friends and acquaint- 
ances congregate and converse. He writes, that “hand-shaking, nodding, 
whispering, or loud chatter, sotto voce sneering, obtrusive partisanship, 
mute but expressive grimaces, indicative of patient misery or inward 
glee—these, combined with occasional interruptions of a sarcastic and 
personal nature from overcrowded occupants of the galleries or dis- 
satisfied denizens of the pit, form the ‘humours’ of a premidre at a 
West-End playhouse.” Now it is fair to admit that this description, 
however overcharged, is not absolutely baseless. The first performance, 
say of one of Mr. Byron’s plays, is an occasion of some excitement. 
Expectation is astir ; there assembles a crowded and interested house. 
The professional critics form but a very small contingent; but the 
author’s friends are there in great force, and the friends of the manage- 
ment, But what is the most probable result? Surely the kindly recep- 
tion of the play. Applause becomes boisterous, enthusiasm abounds 
until a first-night’s success, as evidence of a drama’s prosperity, has come 
to be most suspiciously regarded. According to my experience, the 
audience of a first performance are predisposed to appreciate and eager to 
applaud ; their sympathies are with the author ; they relish his wit as it 
were by anticipation, and laugh at his humour almost before it has been 
disclosed. At the fall of the curtain they summon him upon the stage, 
that he may personally receive their homage and congratulations. Upon 
the whole, I think a play is never submitted to more favourable auditors 
than those who welcome it upon its first performance. And it is in rela- 
tion to this performance that the critics form and express their opinion 
of the work in question. 

As a consequence the dramatic crities have frequently been accused 
of excessive leniency, of appraising too highly the value of a new pro- 
duction. Mr. Byron, however, charges them with being unduly inclined 
to severity, and pronounces “ the slap-dash and sweeping element” he 
detects in modern criticism to be the result of “ first-night notices.” 
He maintains that new plays of any importance—and naturally and 
properly he ascribes importance to his own productions—should be 
seen a second time by the critic before he ventures to comment upon 
them or upon the manner of their representation. But in regard to the 
criticisms of the daily newspapers, Mr. Byron omits to take note of the 
conditions under which journalism exists. The newspapers are required 
not merely to chronicle news but also to supply opinion. Every event 
must bear its comment, and as speedily as may be. The fact must be 
instantly followed by reflections upon it, let it be never so important. 
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The leader must be forthcoming immediately, let the topic be the fall 
of a dynasty, the:convulsions of an empire, a late division in the House, 
or a matter of battle, murder, or sudden death. As much consideration 
as‘ possible’ is. given; there is no time for reconsideration. The press 
ean doeverything but pause. 

‘But after all the main question to determine just now is whether 
justice has or not been substantially done to the plays of Mr. Byron and 
his ‘contemporaries. It should be remembered that ‘the modern drama 
must be classed amongst literature of the lightest class. Its aim ‘is 
simply to amuse. It really makes no demand upon profundity of 
criticism ; the situation does not require “a Daniel come to judgment” 
to pronounce upon Mr. Byron’s writings. A playgoer of some’ experience, 
an informed writer, able to set before the public an intelligible account 
of the performance, to express his opinion clearly and’ concisely, with 
some statement of the reasons justifying it—is more than this necessary ? 
T-cannot' think so. And woulda second visit to the theatre really help 
the'critic in the production of his criticism? Is there not great risk of 
the critic’s liking a modern comedy less on the second occasion of his 
seeing it than on the first? There is an‘old’story of an advocate’s sub- 
mission to his client’s approval of ‘an address about to be delivered on 
his behalf. The client read the written speech carefully and admired it 
greatly. Reading it again, however, he thought it faulty and open to 
many objections. ‘You forget,” said the advocate, “that the jury will 
only’ hear it once.” Seeing Mr. Byron’s plays a second time the’critics 
may discover merits they did not at first perceive ; but, without doubt, 
they will detect blemishes also, and perhaps to a corresponding extent’; 
whereupon the balance of criticism, the proportions of praise and censure, 
will be left undisturbed. 

Altogether, it seems to me, that of all authors the playwright is the 
least entitled to complain of modern ‘criticism. He is the object of the 
prompt attention of the whole press. Within a few hours of the pro- 
duction of his play the readers of the public journals are fully informed 
of the fact. His merits are discussed, and he receives, perhaps too often, 
a liberal measure of applause. And what boisterous ‘enthusiasm has 
resounded through the theatre! A book may languish unnoticed; a 
picture, unless it be’ the work of' a Royal Academician, or placed “upon 
the line” at Burlington House, may wholly escape attention ; but upon 
the advertisement of a new play the press at'once stirs itself. Only the 
other day’ Mr. Sala, in a speech publicly delivered} stated that he had 
been a producer of books, a writer upon a variety of subjects, for twenty 
years before’ The Times newspaper awoke to a consciousness of his 
existence and made a work of his the subject of a review! If he had 
been a purveyor of farees his fate would have been far happier ‘in’ that 
respect ; the'critics would have been on the alert to attend to‘him ; hé 
would have had to wait but a day or two for ample notices in all. the 
newspapers. 

‘Is Mr. Byron, then, of playwrights most unfortunate? Has he been 

treated with exceptional severity ‘by- the critics ?- Surely not.- He must 
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be aware that, as a dramatict, he is the observed of all observers; that 
the young beginner and the aspirant regard with a sort of amazed envy 
his prodigious prosperity. He is the author of, I suppose, some fifty or 
more successful plays. His works have been produced and reproduced 
in England, America, Australia, and the Colonies, and in several con- 
tinental cities. Wherever the English tongue is spoken, there, it may be 
safely said, a play by Mr. Byron is certain to be sooner or later pre- 
sented. The phenomenally fortunate “Our Boys,” I learn from Mr. 
Pascoe’s “ Dramatic List,” has been adapted or translated and played in 
Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, Holland, Bavaria, and France—“ a career 
unparalleled in the history of the stage.” Mr. Byron’s comedies are more 
frequently revived than are the comedies of any other author. His name 
draws a crowded house ; the requirements of the managers make inces- 
sant demands upon his powers of production. His objections to the 
manner in which he is criticised really apply to criticism of every kind. 
Will nothing but applause content Mr. Byron? Would he abolish the 
critical office altogether? His forte lies in the composition of facetious 
dialogue ; in that, I think, consists his great hold upon popular favour. 
But his wit and humour have not been more heartily relished and 
admired than by his critics. True, they have censured his puns ; but the 
canons of literary taste have immémorially forbidden puns and playing 
upon words in all works of pretence. The probability or the improba- 
bility of his plots, the possibility or the impossibility of his characters— 
these are subjects upon which the critic is strictly entitled to pronounce ; 
and it is not to be supposed that his opinion will always correspond 
with the author’s. Mr. Byron’s inventiveness, and the ingenuity he 
exerts in the construction of his plots, may be viewed as proved by the 
extraordinary number and success of his plays; and I think that his 
merits in this regard have been over and over again admitted by his 
critics. It is true that Mr. Byron has written burlesques. I do not 
know that the fact has ever been employed in the way of taunt, but it may 
have been ; in any case, I can see little hardship in the matter. An 
author must bear to be reminded of what he has written, be it good, bad, 
or indifferent. Mr. Byron has the consolation of knowing that his bur- 
lesques have pleased very many, and have been generally regarded as 
reputable specimens of their class. The comedy of “ Wrinkles,” to which 
Mr. Byron refers, failed, as he confesses. The incident is not now of 
much consequence. As I remember, the failure was rather with the 
public than with the critics. I have an impression that ‘“ Wrinkles ” 
contained some of its author’s best writing, but that the audience resented 
certain inconveniences in its plot. 

Mr. Byron’s complaints may be due to a sort of mental dyspepsia, 
following upon a surfeit of success ; they are not otherwise explicable. 
He admits the influence of the press, but insists it has been applied to 
his detriment ; I think the influence of the press has most certainly 
helped him to mount to the prosperous position he now enjoys. The 
place he may by-and-by be allotted among dramatists it is not for me to 
determine ; the distribution of enduring fame forms one of the pursuits of 
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posterity. Comparisons are always unadvisable ; moreover, I gather that 
Mr. Byron does not pretend to be classed with the masters of English 
comedy-writing, it being understood that comedies have always to be 
judged in relation to the times in which they were produced. But I 
think that Mr. Byron’s comedies are unquestionably to be accounted, in 
these days, as excellent and laudable as were the comedies of Reynolds, 
O’Keeffe, Morton, and Holcroft in the last century. And this, I suppose, 
would be a general opinion. Further, it will be always remembered, 
when Mr. Byron’s claims to applause are under consideration, that 
although he has produced a long list of plays, he has very rarely borrowed 
from a foreign source, or dealt with a plot not of his own devising; that 
his works have been irreproachable as to their moral character, as his 
jests have been free from every suspicion of coarseness or indecorum ; that 
he has long enjoyed the repute of being one of the wittiest men of his 
age, if his wit has been thought to be often rather nonsensical than wise ; 
and finally that as an actor, within a somewhat narrow range of imper- 
sonation, he has invariably proved himself of real distinction, and afforded 
the completest satisfaction to his audiences, 








MR. E. A. SOTHERN. 


By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


MONGST modern developments of the theatre, we may probably class 
what is now termed character-acting—a false term, since all playing 

is, or should be, acting of character, but a convenient one. There are, of 
course, plenty of ‘“ character-parts” in Shakespeare, and in the works of 
dramatists of and since his time ; and Bobadil might be mentioned as a 
striking example of such a part. But the association of a particular 
actor with a few particular parts, included under the name of character- 
parts, would seem to be comparatively novel. Such things as the career 
of the actor who succeeded in the part of Monsieur Jacques, and in that 
part alone; and as the never-ending attraction in later days of Mr. Jefferson’s 
Rip Van Winkle and Mr. Sothern’s Dundreary do not appear to have 
been known to, or contemplated by, the critics of the so-called “ palmy 
days.” It would not, however, be fair to say either of Mr. Jefferson or 
Mr. Sothern that they are merely “character-actors.” It is said that 
Mr. Jefferson’s range is, or was, unusually wide; and Mr. Sothern has 
frequently appeared with more or less success in the part of young, 
lively, and even romantic heroes. But finished and clever as was 
Mr. Jefferson’s playing in the farces which he presented to London 
audiences, one could not help hearing the intonations and catching the 
expressions of Rip under the mask of Hugh de Brass ; and Mr. Sothern’s 
immense reputation rests practically upon his rendering of two parts, 
Lord Dundreary and David Garrick. It might not be amiss to consider 
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this fact in its bearing on the question discussed in the first number of 
the new series of Tue Taeatre, concerning the alleged dearth of 
dramatists, but this consideration would be out of place in such an 
article as the present one. 

It is a trite saying that fine actors of comedy have often begun their 
careers with a conviction that their strength lay in the direction of 
tragedy, or of the poetic drama; and the attitude of mind which pro- 
duces this result is not confined to the profession of the stage. Number- 
less cases could be cited of young men, with a decided turn for the 
literary calling, whose first efforts have been in the shape of pretty verses, 
whose first notion has been that the making of such verses will and 
must be their life-long occupation, and who have afterwards settled down 
into being excellent writers of prose, whether in the shape of plays, 
novels, leading articles, or essays. The earliest ambition of every artistic 
temperament is to shine in what is considered the highest branch of the 
calling to which it devotes itself. Circumstances or natural gifts after- 
wards assert themselves, and give it a turn different from that dreamt of 
by its possessor in his first consciousness of having a certain gift. If 
report is to be trusted, Mr. Sothern’s earliest ambition was to play the 
great tragic parts; and probably his career closely resembled that of 
many actors of his generation until he made his mark for the first time 
in America. His talent was first recognised when he played, at short 
notice, the part of Armand, in a version of Dumas fils’s wretched but then 
popular piece, “ La Dame aux Camélias.” It was, however, in a part of 
his own invention that Mr. Sothern may be said to have begun his 
unusually successful career. Out of the part of Lord Dundreary, a 
very subordinate part of some forty lines in Mr. Tom Taylor’s “Our 
American Cousin,” he made what it is not too much to describe as a new 
creation. He conceived an idea of what such a part might be, and this 
idea he worked at and elaborated until he was able to bring the play to 
London with Dundreary, instead of Asa Trenchard, as its chief character. 
Since his first successful appearance here, much, perhaps too much, of 
Mr. Sothern’s time and energy have been spent in devising and introducing 
variations upon this strange invention of his. Much of the business 
- which he presented at first is now omitted, and much new business and 
dialogue has been added; but the conception of the indolent, half- 
educated, half-idiotic swell, with a strange vein of shrewdness and 
humorous perception in his character, remains the same. In this part 
Mr. Sothern excels, as Lamb says Dodd did, in “ expressing slowness of 
apprehension ;” and yet there is such a quaint and unexpected mixture 
of cleverness and readiness with his tardy perceptions, and his simple 
surprise at anything new to him, that his audience never tire of contem- 
plating his whimsicalities. He is half-conscious of his own folly, and 
keenly alive to that of others. When his valet, with brutal frankness, 
presuming on and overrating his master’s want of wits, confesses to his 
shameless insolence and thieving, Dundreary is more amused than 
indignant at the fellow’s impudence, and, putting all question of his own 
supineness aside, wonders whether he had not better retain such a 
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“‘ magnificent idiot” in his service. He is throughout half-foolish and 
half-clever ; thoroughly selfish, and without the vestige of a high aim in 
life. Yet he is not unattractive, nor is it merely as a butt that he 
pleases. There is an indefinable quality in his character, imported into 
it by Mr. Sothern, which produces at least what is called “a sneaking 
kindness ” for Dundreary. 

In “David Garrick,” his other best-known part, Mr. Sothern takes 
a higher flight, and ventures into the regions of pathos. His scene of 
affected drunkenness is admirable both in stage technique and in indi- 
cating the under-current of deep emotion in a man who, moved by a 
noble impulse, assumes a part in reality grossly repugnant to him, and 
the few lines of Shakespeare which he delivers under these conditions 
carry with them the suggestion at least of an undeveloped power. In 
the purely pathetic passages the actor has, it seems to me, steadily 
improved with increasing experience. 

It is perhaps Mr. Sothern’s misfortune and the public’s that his 
attraction in these two parts, presented at varying intervals, seems never 
to diminish. Of his performances in the parts of young heroes it may 
be briefly said that to such parts he has always brought the qualities 
of earnestness, gracefulness, and that complete and perfect appear- 
ance of ease which is the result of art and study. But it is not 
very long since the actor presented a new creature of his invention to 
London playgoers. As in the case of Dundreary, the invention was 
founded on something already existing ; but in other respects the two 
were widely different. Dundreary was built up on what was practically 
a nonentity. Fitzaltamont, in “The Crushed Tragedian,” was a variant 
upon a part written and already played with marked success by an actor 
who himself has much originality and force, Mr. H. J. Byron. Therein 
probably lay the secret of the comparatively small success of Mr. Sothern 
in this part. The public knew and liked the former version, which was 
entirely unlike the latter one, of the character. It is difficult to believe 
that if Mr. Sothern had put his idea into a new framework it would 
not have commanded success by the truth and novelty of the pre- 
sentment, by the humour which seldom tended to extravagance, by 
the infinite variety of little touches which went to make up a character, 
entirely unlike anything before attempted by the actor, and by, in 
a word, the invention displayed in the conception and execution of 
the part. Fitzaltamont was a strange, but an obviously real being. His 
history could be read in the old-fashioned tragic walk, in the impressive 
stare, which, when it aimed at an impossible intensity, became a squint, 
and in the habit of not only giving dramatic expression to his own ideas, 
but also of acting as a kind of pantomimic chorus to those of other 
people, which belonged to Mr. Sothern’s “Crushed Tragedian.” The 
man was absurd, but the absurdity of his complete belief in himself had 
something semi-pathetic in it ; and in the green-room scene Mr. Sothern’s 
fine piece of dumb acting enlisted one’s sympathies altogether for the 
odd personage that he represented. That these things did not obtain 
recognition enough to induce Mr. Sothern to keep the play for long on 
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the boards, may possibly be referred to the influence of “ character- 
acting” spoken of above. The public will accept and applaud two 
different and reasonable versions by two skilful actors of any well-known 
part in the old répertoire, but when a character-actor has for some 
time made a new part distinctly his own, they will not readily accept a 
new version of it by another character-actor. If it were possible for 
some established public favourite to devise and present a new and 
admirably worked-out Dundreary, his efforts might meet with very slight 
reward, 

Thus far, then, Mr, Sothern’s remarkable powers have found expression 
in a singularly limited field. He has, in a marked degree, qualities 
which other gifted and practised actors have combined—ease, perception, 
vivacity, a certain power of pathos, and a gentle bearing. But he has 
besides the rarer quality of invention ; and it must be matter for regret 
and surprise that this has found so little development. 








AN OLD PLAYGOER ON THE MODERN THEATRE. 


Forrest Pappock, February 2, 1880. 


Y dear F——,—You may remember that I told you a few days ago of 
my intention of going to see “The Merchant of Venice” at the Lyceum 
To me this was more of an event than I suppose it would be to many 
people. When I lived in the Temple, and belonged to the Garrick Club, 
in its snug old quarters in King Street, thirty years ago, I was frequently 
at the play, and used to see all that was worth seeing—and a great deal 
besides. Since I have married, and lived in the country, as you know, 
I have hardly ever been inside a theatre; in fact, I believe the only 
occasion of my seeing any acting in public, was when I once went to be 
amused by the humours of Lord Dundreary some five or six years ago. 

Well, I went with my boys to the Lyceum, and I have seen “The Merchant 
of Venice,” as there presented, and you may perhaps be interested to have 
a slight account of some of the impressions made upon an old playgoer, 
by a visit to the theatre after so long an interval of abstinence. 

I may first tell you how much I was struck by the extreme beauty of 
the scenery, which altogether surpassed anything I can remember in the 
old days. But I must confess to you that I found my attention to the 
business of the play was distracted by it. Habitual and constant playgoers 
of modern times would not, I suppose, feel this. The luxury of stage 
decoration and appointments has grown gradually upon them, and they 
would probably miss the accustomed surroundings as much as I was put 
out by them. Everything seems to have advanced—improved, if you 
please—in the same way. We dined at The Rainbow, an old haunt of mine, 
before going to the theatre, and there I was altogether pleased to find how 
much better the dinner was served, and how much cleaner the table-cloth 
and glasses and the knives and forks were, than they used to be thirty 
years ago. 

But to return to my play. I have to remark upon the small amount of 
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light which appears now to be allowed in the theatre during the performance, 
and when night was to be indicated on the stage, I think it used to be done 
by the exclusion of less light than was the case the other night, when I 
thought enough was not left to enable us to see the performers as well as 
we ought. This again, however, must be a matter of convention; and I 
suppose that modern spectators prefer the greater contrast afforded by it. 

The acting, I thought, improved ail round; I cannot remember that 
the lesser parts ever used to be better given, and I saw the play many 
times, when Macready acted Shylock in his own theatre. Irving I much 
admired, as a gentleman, a finished actor, and as evidently capable 
of rendering on the stage the intentions of his study for a part. His 
version of the character is new, and his excellence culminates in the 
trial-scene of the fourth act. 

What I thoroughly disliked on the stage is the practice of the ladies, 
which seems to have grown up, of resorting so largely to the use of paint 
for the face and arms. It was not the same with all; but I cannot think 
that the quantity of red and white artificially laid on over the natural com- 
plexion—and especially the elaborate disfigurement of the eyebrows and 
eyes—can be really necessary for scenic effect. I thought all this was 
carried a great deal too far; and I know that it must be injurious to the 
usual looks and health of those who paint and powder so much. I wish 
more of the actresses would try to do without it, and I fancy they would find 
themselves rewarded for their pains. Nobody who has seen a dress rehearsal 
can deny that some amount of artificial colour in the cheeks is a decided 
improvement, and one of the reasons formerly given for the use of rouge 
was that it so much adds to the lustre of the eyes. Madame Vestris in 
her later years painted much more than any other actress whom I can 
remember, and was especially free in the use of “pearl white.” She was 
old and wrinkled, and needed all that could be done in the way of reju- 
venescence; and yet nobody used to think she looked the better for such 
an excessive use of paint. The method of converting the eyes into two 
black streaks was then unknown, and Madame Vestris herself did not paint 
more than some actresses whom I saw the other evening. 

In “the front ”—I believe that is the proper word; at least, it used to 
be so—I was much delighted with the general improvement in the way in 
which things were done—the attendants were civil, and there was perfect 
order ; it was very pleasant, too, to have a neat programme placed in one’s 
hand gratis, instead of having to buy a great damp bill outside the theatre. 
I surveyed the crowded house, and looked with especial regard, for the 
sake of old days, at the pit; only regretting, for the sake of its occupants, 
that the front row was not nearer to the stage. In my time stalls were 
not, or had only just begun to exist; and I daresay the actors miss the 
hearty applause and laughter that used to come from the nearest part of 
the audience, when the pit seats came close up to the orchestra. Now I 
hear that at the Haymarket the pit is altogether abolished. I only hope 
if may answer. 

I always dislike a crowd, so we were among the last to leave the theatre. 
On arriving at the top of the staircase I was much struck with the manner 
of a young lady whom I had noticed standing at one of the open box- 
doors; she suddenly rushed-forward to her two sisters—as I suppose they 
were—and with joyful emotion, not unmixed with something of awe and 
reverence, “ He’s there, he’s really there himself,” she said. Ithen looked 
through the open box-door. The green curtain had risen, and I once more 
beheld that most wonderful of transformation scenes which takes place 
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every night at every theatre in London at the conclusion of the per- 
formance—there, amidst that latter-end chaos, stood Mr. Irving, in propria 
persond, surrounded by two or tliree persons with whom,he appeared to be 
in conversation. My eyes then rested on the three girls, who stood 
entranced, in the full enjoyment of the wonderful opportunity which 
fortune had thrown in their way. No one spoke; but each one seemed to 
have attained the deepest wish of her heart. 

This little incident was of great value to me in explaining much that I 
have suffered when trying to learn from young ladies some particulars 
about the actor they so much admire. They have indicated an unwil- 
lingness to talk with me upon a subject which they preferred to all others 
among themselves. I now see how deficient was my sympathy; how I 
lacked a certain feeling—shall I say of reverence—with which they regarded 
their hero; for such I now discover him to be. I think Mr. Irving is much 
to be congratulated on having so entirely gained the approbation and 
sympathy of the best portion of creation, and his fair admirers that they 
have concentrated their interest on a not less worthy hero. 

My interest has been more than sufficiently excited to induce me to take 
any opportunity I may find to see the great actor in another part, and I 
should prefer “ Hamlet.”—Yours ever truly, M.S. C. 








A FIRST NIGHT IN 1602. 


By Freptric O’KEEnz. 


_— vanity of conjecture is amusingly illustrated in the conclusions arrived 

at by eighteenth-century commentators on Shakespeare as to the date 
of the first production of “ Twelfth Night.” Having regard to its beauties 
or style, but more especially to its supposed allusions to contemporary 
events, they confidently gave the comedy a place among the works of the 
dramatist’s “ third period,” the period of his highest intellectual develop- 
ment. Theobald, indeed, assigns it to the year 1603, but only on the 
hypothesis that the line, “If thou thou’st some thrice it shall not be 
amiss,” was suggested by Coke’s insolent speech to Raleigh in his 
adversity. The other commentators were for a much later date. Malone, 
noticing the expression “ Westward Ho!” fixed upon 1607, though for no 
better reason than that Dekker’s “ Westward Ho!” appeared in that year. 
Steevens perceived in the characters of Viola and Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
an imitation of Ben Jonson’s “Silent Woman,” produced in 1609 
Chalmers, on the strength of the words of Sir Toby, “If you be an 
undertaker, Iam for you,” assigned the play to 1613, when a small party 
“undertook” to colonise Ulster. Be that as it might, he thought, the 
piece could not have been known before 1611, as in that year an ambas- 
sador from the Sophy of Persia arrived in London, and to the said 
potentate a sufficiently plain allusion is made. Tyrwhitt believed that 
“ undertaker” carried the date to 1614, when, in consequence of a small 
but influential party “undertaking” that the king’s wishes should be 
respected, the term became a byword of ridicule. These comfortabie 
theories have all been scattered to the winds. The “allusions” just 
pointed out were possibly suggested by the events with which they are 
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associated, but in that case they must have been added to the play long 
after its production. “Twelfth Night,” as we now know, was played in 
Middle Temple Hall—assumably for the first time in public—at Candlemas, 
1601-2. Ina diary kept by John Manningham, a barrister of the time, we 
find the following entry : “ February 2, 1601-2. At our feast we hada play 
called ‘Twelfth Night, or What you Will.’ Much like the ‘Comedy of 
Errors,’ or ‘Menechmi’ in Plautus, but most like and neere to that in 
Italian called ‘Inganni.’ A good practice in it to make the steward 
believe his lady widdowe was in love with him by counterfeiting a letter as 
from his lady, in generall termes, telling him what she liked best in him, 
and prescribing his gesture in smiling, his apparaille, etc., and then when 
he came to practise, making him believe they took him to be mad.” The 
authenticity of this diary is beyond question; and accordingly, if the 
resemblance between “Twelfth Night” and “The Silent Woman” is 
otherwise than accidental, Ben Jonson, not Shakespeare, must be held 
responsible for the circumstance. 

Let us in imagination pay a visit to the stately hall on the banks of 
the Thames on the occasion spoken of by Master Manningham. In the 
afternoon we witness a performance at the Blackfriars Theatre of “The 
Merchant of Venice,” then spend an hour at the Mermaid, and finally make 
our way through Fleet Street—a matter of some difficulty, seeing that here, 
as in other parts of the city, the shopkeepers are at the doors of their 
quaint overhanging houses to importune passers-by—to the portal of the 
Middle Temple, built by Sir Amias Paulet while a prisoner in the gate- 
house near at hand, and garnished by him with cardinals’ hats and arms 
in the hope of appeasing Wolsey’s “old, unkind displeasure.” The din 
which assails our ears is replaced as we go in by a grateful stillness, broken 
only by the rumbling in the street of a few gaily-painted coaches. But 
as we approach the Hall the sounds of revelry break upontheear. Surely, 
you ask, the Yuletide festivities have not been carried on to Candlemas ? 
“ Has not the Lord of Misrule resigned his sceptre? Have not the Fox 
and the Cat been hunted round the building? Have not the Masters of 
the Revels sung their songs? Have not the drums which lent their 
noisy chorus to the Marshal’s proclamation been put away? Have 
not Sir Francis Flatterer and Sir Randle Rackabite passed into the 
ranks of ordinary men?” Yes; but this evening, doubtless in order 
to bring the festivities to an effective termination, a feast is going on, to 
be followed by a new play from the pen of Master Shakespeare. The scene 
which meets our eyes as we enter the hall is lively enough. Many members 
and students of the Inn, presenting an imposing appearance in their 
doublets and ruffs, are busily engaged with the contents of the wooden 
trenchers and green earthen pots on the long oaken tables; and the 
fine open timber roof—which, like the walls, has not yet been stripped of 
its Christmas decorations—is echoing the chatter and the shouts of laughter 
raised by the company. At the end of the building, see, a stage has been 
erected. Well-known faces arrest our attention as we look about us: that 
tall, handsome, superbly-dressed man, with the somewhat haughty and 
defiant air, is Raleigh, now in league with Cecil against Essex; the courtly 
youth sitting near him is a bencher’s son, by name Thomas Overbury, 
just returned from a tour in France and Italy ; the choleric-looking man on 
his right is the author of “ Nosce Teipsum,” Sir John Davys, who was once 
expelled from the society for having struck Richard Martin, another 
member, at a dinner here, but was reinstated on apologising; while in 
Master John Ford, the stripling in the corner, may be recognised the 
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most inveterate playgoer of the day. Eventually the dinner comes to an 
end; the tables are cleared as though by magic, and the company 
ranges itself on either side of the hall with an expectant air. The meaning 
of this change is not long withheld from us. A flourish of trumpets is heard 
without; and the Queen, attired in the usual farthingale and ruff, with her 
train borne up by a lady of high rank, and followed by many courtiers, 
passes up the building to a seat prepared for her near the stage. Elizabeth 
the lion-hearted is now far advanced in years, but her carriage has lost 
nothing of its old stateliness and grace, and as she acknowledges the silent 
homage of the members and students her small dark eyes are lighted up 
by the pleasant expression observed the other day by Hentzner. It is 
easy to perceive that her vanity has not diminished with lapse of time; 
her bosom is exposed, the reddish hair on her head is false, and she is 
obviously solicitous that the beauty of her hands shall not escape notice. 
No sooner is Her Majesty seated, and the courtiers grouped about her ina 
semicircle, than the comedy begins. The players are those we have seen 
at Blackfriars in the afternoon, the representative of Sir Andrew, if I am 
not mistaken, being no less a person than the author himself. The piece 
deserves the best attention of the audience, inasmuch as the things already 
done by Master Shakespeare have made his name great in mouths 
of wisest censure. The story of Viola, I think, has been suggested to him 
by that of Apolonius and Silla, included in the collection of “pleasant 
discourses”’ which Master Barnaby Rich “gathered together” afew years ago 
“for the only delight of the courteous gentlewomen of England and Ireland.” 
This Apolonius, on his return from a campaign against the malignant and 
turbaned Turk, is “ driven by force of weather to Cyprus, where he is well 
received by Pontius, the governor. Silla, daughter of Pontius, falls so 
strangely in love with the stranger that, after he departs to Constantinople 
she follows him thither, serving him in the habit of a man. After many 
pretty accidents falling out, she becomes known to Apolonius, who, in re- 
quital of her love, marries her.” Master Rich’s story, in its turn, was 
derived from one by Bandello: “ Nicuola innamorata di Lattantio, va & 
servirlo vestita da paggio; e dopo molti casi seco si marita: e cid chead un 
suo fratello avvenne.” The Italian story, a condensation of which is to be 
found in Belleforest, has been twice dramatised on the other side of the 
Alps; one of the plays, as Master Manningham, one of the barristers 
present, could tell you, being called the “Inganni.” It is not improbable, 
too, that in writing “ Twelfth Night ” Master Shakespeare has also borne 
in mind the “ Menechmi” of Plautus, already turned to account in “The 
Comedy of Errors.” But the story of the piece, if not so new as could be 
wished, is treated with a grace of fancy and a depth of humour peculiar to 
the author, and is now free from the indelicacy which has hitherto dis- 
figured it. The comic scenes and characters, moreover, are entirely 
original. The audience, from the Queen down to the humblest student, 
are interested in and charmed by the play. The fall of the curtain is a 
signal for warm applause ; “ Twelfth Night” is declared on all hands to 
be an exquisite composition ; Master Shakespeare, coming from behind the 
scenes in his usual grave and self-possessed manner, makes a profound 
obeisance in reply to royal congratulations ; the Queen passes down and 
leaves the hall amidst a shower of vivats; the company disperse, the 
lights are extinguished, and Master Manningham, in the solitude of his 
chamber, unconsciously immortalises his name by entering in his diary a 
brief record of what he has seen that evening. 

Nearly three centuries pass away, and on Candlemas Night in 1880 we 
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are listening in the same place to the same play. The Elizabethan theatres 
—yea, even the great Globe itself—have disappeared without leaving a 
trace of their existence ; Middle Temple Hall, as we well know, is still with 
us. The fire of 1666 threatened at one time to swallow it up, but, as 
though to spare us at least one building in which a Shakespearean play 
was first produced, did not go farther westward than the eastern side of 
the InnerTemple. About two years ago, apropos of the revival at the Hay- 
market of “ Twelfth Night,” I directed the attention of the readers of THE 
THEATRE to the performance in 1602, and Mr. Clement Milward, Q.C., the 
treasurer of the Inn, soon afterwards conceived the happy idea of having 
the comedy read in the Hall on a Candlemas Night. This idea was duly 
carried out on the 2nd February last, the reader being Mr. Brandram. 
The guests numbered seven hundred, as many as accommodation could be 
found for. The royal family, the senate, the church, the bar, the pro- 
fession of arms, literature—all were well represented. The aspect of the 
Hall has changed a little since Queen Bess sat there; the screen is 
decorated with sixteenth-century weapons, the arms of famous members 
are displayed in the side-windows, and portraits of many English 
sovereigns grace the walls. The attractive Elizabethan features of the 
building, it should be said, were not obscured by any superfiuous 
decorations. The entertainment was described as a reading, but in point 
of fact was a recitation. Mr. Brandram went through his task without 
the aid of book or note, at the same time imparting a more or less pro- 
nounced individuality to the characters. The songs incidental to the 
comedy were sung by Miss de Fonblanque and Mr. Coates, and the 
choir of the Temple Church afterwards rendered good service in one or 
two glees. The recitation over, a vote of thanks, at the instance of 
Mr. Milward, was passed by acclamation to Mr. Brandram, who grace- 
fully said in reply that the memory of the occasion which had brought 
them together was enough to drive from his mind many of the words of 


the play. 








SARDOU’S “DANIEL ROCHAT.” 


By aN ENGLISHMAN. 


gpaetaran may be the ultimate fate of “ Daniel Rochat,” the courage of 

a man who dared to make dramatic capital out of the most virulent 
passions of his compatriots cannot but command attention. For my own 
part, and looking at his work especially from an English point of view, I 
cannot resist the conclusion that he has failed in producing a work ofart. It 
is only fair, however, to consider his work in the first instance in relation to 
the audience which it was the author’s intention to impress. M. Sardou, 
perceiving that the religious question was that in the discussion of which 
the minds of his compatriots were for the moment chiefly exercised, 
resolved to turn the excitement to account. He thought to repeat the 
experiment which in “ Rabagas” proved to be a triumphant success, At 
the moment when this piece was produced there was a violent conservative 
reaction against the revolutionists who had upset the Government of the 
country in the face of the enemy, and whose action was supposed at the 
time to have led by a natural sequence of events in the horrors of the 
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Commune. The feelings of the majority of the theatre-going class were 
at that moment strongly reactionary, and they took delight in pointing at 
certain famous personages the witty diatribes launched at the imaginary 
characters of “Rabagas.” If M. Sardou had had the courage to follow 
out, in the present instance, a similar procedure to its logical conclusion, 
he might possibly have achieved a like success in the case of “ Daniel 
Rochat.” Had he represented his free-thinking hero as utterly subjugated 
- by the believing heroine—had he in fact put upon the stage a modern 
version of “Polyeucte,” he would certainly have enlisted the strong 
sympathies of many successive conservative audiences. To speak plainly, 
there is no doubt that the immense majority of educated and respectable 
Frenchmen are violently opposed to the crusade which is now being carried 
on against clericalism in France. It is the respectable and well-to-do 
classes who furnish the aggregate of theatre-goers, while almost all the 
women in France (and in no country in the world are women so 
powerful as here) have taken up arms in the service of the Church. 
. It happens that the powers that be have thought it expedient 
to wage war on clericalism, and as universal suffrage tends to increase the 
influence of noisy agitators, the Government is supported by the lower 
classes in all the big towns; but these people are by no means the most 
important patrons of the theatre, and their public opposition would only 
have the effect of keeping up the support of the better classes, and of 
ensuring the author’s success. But M. Sardou had not the full courage of 
his opinions. Leaving his audience to draw the moral of his play them- 
selves, he placed before them the arguments in favour of each of the con- 
flicting theses, and did not venture upon a dénowement, which would have 
_ Shown the victory of the right and the defeat of the wrong. The inevitable 
consequence was that he hurt the convictions of almost all his hearers, and 
that they took their revenge by allying themselves against him. Neither 
his hero nor his heroine commands the complete sympathy of the audience, 
while the circumstances which bring their opinions into collision are so 
utterly improbable, not to say impossible, as to make the story too unreal 
even for theatrical vraisemblance. A dramatist who, like Sardou, goes in 
for ultra-reality, is bound to take care that the main incident on which his 
story is based is not such as to shock the common sense of his audience. 
Now it is not possible that a sensible English family who have lived long in 
Switzerland should be so ignorant of the usages of the country as never to 
have heard that every religious union must be preceded by a civil cere- 
mony; nor is it conceivable that a punctilious old lady like Mrs. Powers 
would arrange all the details of a marriage between her niece and a 
foreigner without settling those of the wedding-day. Nor is it possible 
’ that an apostle of free thought, such as “ Daniel Rochat,” would omit to 
stipulate that his marriage should not be solemnised in a place of worship. 
The device employed by the author in hurrying on the ceremony is ingenious 
enough, but it is by no means sufficient to account for the inherent incon- 
sistencies of the plot. If it was the intention of M. Sardou to put the case 
fairly before the audience, it was a gross error in art to deprive the hero 
of all sympathy by making him drive a miserable cowardly bargain with 
the girl he loves at the very moment when his senses are most inflamed, 
and when any man of ordinary flesh and blood would have consented to 
any sacrifice in order to obtain the fulfilment of his desires. I have taken 
it for granted that your readers have been made familiar with the plot 
through the medium of the daily papers, but it may be as well to explain 
that Daniel Rochat, the atheist-hero of the piece, having married Léa, the 
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Anglo-American heroine, by means of a civil ceremony performed in her 
own house by a deputy-mayor, a young gentleman whom she has hitherto 
only known as her partner in a ball-room, refuses at the last moment 
to accompany her to the adjoining church. He is desired to leave 
the house, but at night he returns to find Léa alone in a room 
communicating with her bedchamber, and here he uses all his eloquence 
in order to induce her to be his wife in reality as well as in name. She 
promises her consent on condition that he will even at that unseason- 
able hour accompany her to the house of the neighbouring clergyman. 
Daniel submits to the condition, but even while she lies folded in his arms 
he is mean enough to suggest to her that she should keep the religious 
marriage a secret. No wonder that the girl indignantly rushes away 
from him, no wonder that the audience indulge in a howl of disgust. 
Englishmen would be less patient than are other habitués of the 
Théadtre Frangais; and I doubt if a London audience would as com- 
placently accept the speech then made by the heroine. Rushing to the 
other end of the room, she declares, pointing to her bed in the adjoining 
chamber, that the only way to it is through the church door. Need I say 
that there is something very hurtful to our insular prejudices in such a 
speech uttered under such circumstances by an English girl? But there 
is something still more unsatisfactory from an English point of view in 
the perpetually implied suggestion that a Protestant service is no service 
at all, and that all who are not Catholics must necessarily sympathise with 
atheism. It is inconceivable to me how an author can have flattered him- 
self that such a piece, simply because it deals with Anglo-American society, 
can be fitted for presentation on the English stage. M. Sardou, in fact, 
betrays as complete an ignorance of English feeling as of English manners, 
customs, usages, and forms of thought. He represents an Englishwoman 
introducing Daniel as “ Sir Daniel Rochat,” for no better reason than that 
he is a member of the Chamber of Deputies; and he makes Léa say that 
she knows it is usual in England for a marriage before the registrar to 
precede the religious ceremony. The dénowement is unsatisfactory, because, 
although the bride and bridegroom both offer to give'way, neither convinces 
the other, and, as each is free, there is no reason why the long tedious 
history should not be renewed again and again. It would have been 
wiser in the author to make the modern Pauline convert her Polyeucte. 
Had M. Sardou done so, he would not have been more abused by the 
radicals, and would have enlisted the unreserved suffrages of the 
conservative spectators. But it is not for me to attempt to rewrite the 
play, or to suggest to M. Sardou what he should have done. His piece as 
it stands is unquestionably a failure, although it is more than likely that the 
interest of the question he has raised will attract attention for some time 
to come, while everything produced by the Comédie Frangaise cannot fail 
to be highly interesting from an artistic point of view. The female 
characters are one and all most admirably represented. Mdlle. Bartet 
is throughout charming, and if in the principal scene an actress with 
greater physical power might have produced more effect, it is hard to 
find fault on this account with a lady who never oversteps the modesty 
which is the heroine’s safeguard. The part of Daniel Rochat is, for the 
reasons I have lightly alluded to, utterly unsympathetic, and not all 
M. Delaunay’s talent, nor his long experience of the stage, enables him to 
invest the character with interest; in fact I am not sure that an inferior 
actor, possessing more earnestness of manner, might not have produced 
far more effect. Where the unquestionable talent of M. Sardou, backed 
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up as it has been by the liberality and artistic sense of M. Perrin, comes 
out to the greatest advantage, is in the mise en scéne. The manner in 
which even the smallest characters are sustained, and the success with 
which the sometimes difficult groupings are effected, are alone worth a 
journey to Paris to see. 

It would be impossible to imagine greater divergence of opinion on the 
same subject, than that contained in the judgment rendered by the repre- 
sentative organs of French views on “ Daniel Rochat.”” What cannot fail 
to strike the observer as most significant in this critical record is the con- 
sistency with which the Paris papers, with very few exceptions, condemn 
or admire M. Sardou’s work, according to the extent that they believe their 
professed opinions on certain political questions flattered or ridiculed by 
the speeches put into the mouths of the author’s characters. It being 
admitted by common consent that the motive underlying M. Sardou’s play, 
was to point a moral in favour of religious institutions as compared with 
civil ones, in relation to acts which have long been regarded as falling by 
right within the province and authority of religion, the dramatic critics of 
the clerical papers place “ Daniel Rochat” in the front rank of merit, while 
those representing the radical and free-thinking prints declare its failure, 
which they say is assured to have been richly deserved. A few very brief 
extracts from critiques published by some of the most important journals 
here may be of interest. 

The Gaulois observes that the dramatic dénouement which always finds 
most favour with the routine-loving majority is thus expressed: “ They 
were happy and they had several children.” But the writer who pays no 
heed to the allurements of commonplace success, and who, like his 
heroine, stands by his conscience against all temptations, has a just claim 
to be held in still higher esteem. The Gazette de France says: “The 
Daniel Rochat of M. Sardou, with his persistent refusal, lasting over 
three acts, to be married in church—that is to say, in the temple, for his 
wife is Anglican—refusal suddenly withdrawn in the last act when too 
late—this Daniel Rochat, who at first would have nothing to do with a 
church, but is afterwards perfectly willing to concede the point on the 
condition that no one shall be informed of it—neither his own nor wife’s 
family, nor his secretary, his friends, and electors—is more than odious, 
he is ridiculous.” The Ordre is delighted with the play, but admits its 
failure on the first night. The tumult, according to the Bonapartist 
paper, cast no reproach upon the author, but rather upon the French stage, 
which thus showed itself incapable of being raised above its ordinary 
level. Honour to him who has attempted such a task! adds the Ordre. 
Honour to the vanquished of yesterday who, we hope, will be the victor of 
to-day! Honour to the brave exponents of this courageous work! The 
National tells M. Sardou not to be discouraged by a failure “so well 
merited,” but to take up the pen again and write a spirituelle, and, above 

- all, a passionate play. ‘‘ Don’t, however, re-present ‘ Polyeucte,’” the critic 
continues, which, after having been written in verse (and what verse !) by 
Corneille, was not a whit the more amusing for that. M. Albert Wolff, in 
the Evénement, advises the public not to allowitself to be carried away by 
the passions which M. Sardou has unchained, to the point of being unjust to 
the fine talent of the author. The Défense sneers at M. Sardou for having 
chosen, asthe advocate of the “ Bon Dieu,” an Anglican, occasionally vulgar 
and even maladroite. The EHstafette says : “ M. Victorien Sardou’s new play 
raises so burning a question, and one for which we are so little prepared, 

that it must necessarily chafe inner convictions and just susceptibilities.” 
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The Union declares “ that the attacks which have been made on M. Sardou 
will in nowise prejudice his piece, for it is quite capable of defending 
itself, and has a form that can safely challenge the struggle.” 








THEATRICAL NOTES FROM BERLIN. 


By HorratnH ScHNEIDER’s GuostT. 


» gee is really so little of importance in the way of theatrical events in 

Berlin to record for the past month that my February budget will have 
to be recruited from other sources than those exclusively afforded to me by 
my native city. It is the proud privilege of disembodied spirits to be 
ubiquitous. We can outdo the miraculous achievement of Boyle Roche’s 
immortal bird; for he could only be in two places at once, whilst we, by a 
mere effort of volition, can be simultaneously here, there, and everywhere. 
Theatrical business having been uncommonly slack here ever since the 
Carnival set in with unusual severity, I have made one or two trifling excur- 
sions to St. Petersburg and Vienna in the hope of gleaning a few items of 
current interest for your March number. I found the kindly Kaiserstaedter 
up to their necks in every description of seasonable dissipation, turning 
night into day at redoutes, masquerades, and bals costwmés, for all which 
winter entertainments the Austrian Residency is justly renowned. But 
even the artistic glories and quaint humours of the “ Gschnas-Ball,” which 
took place on a Patti-evening, availed not to deter the elect of Vienna 
society from crowding the Ring-Theatre at sextupled prices in order to 
submit themselves to the spells of that paramount enchantress—although, 
by-the-bye, Vienna is angry with the fascinating Adelina by reason of her 
steadfast reluctance to contribute, either vocally or pecuniarily, to any of 
the charitable undertakings daily recommended to her patronage and aid. 
The Viennese, themselves congenitally freehanded to the verge of improvi- 
dence, resent the circumstance that the Diva’s bright eyes are chronically 
fixed in contemplation of the main chance, and that she appears unable to 
divert them from that engrossing object to the wants and sorrows of her 
fellow-creatures. It is of no use to remind them that her Welsh castle is 
costing her untold gold in frais d’installation, and that her domestic law- 
suits have swallowed up huge slices of her professional earnings. They 
will have it that she is hard-hearted; and the comic periodicals teem with 
sardonic paragraphs, in which her prudent frugality is held up to public 
scorn with all that bitter animosity which is invariably excited by any 
conspicuous virtue in breasts to which that virtue is an utter stranger. 
As it happened, an impulse of generosity moved the gifted Marchioness on 
the very night when I, hovering over the third row of the stalls in the 
over-thronged Ring-Theatre, last listened enraptured to her inimitable 
vocalisation; and the naughty wags of the “ Kikeriki,” “ Bombe,” and 
“¥Floh,” have, I regret to Say, been so unmannerly as to turn her spon- 
taneous outburst of liberality into bitter jest. During her engagement 
at the Ring, the orchestra had been put to extraordinary pains in the 
matter of rehearsals, undergone at her especial request. On the night in 
question the accompaniments “ went” so entirely to her satisfaction that, 
at the close of the second act, she sent down a flattering message to the 
orchestra, accompanied by a gift of six camellias, culled by her own fair 
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hands from a magnificent bouquet with which the manager had just 
presented her! It will scarcely be credited that the cynics above alluded 
to have ventured to dispute the appropriateness to overworked instrumen- 
talists of this graceful and touching floral tribute to their arduous services 
by the High Priestess of Song. Such a gift is prompted by an innate 
poetry of feeling which stirs no sympathetic chord in mere prosaic natures. 
The fortunate possessors of those inestimable camellias will doubtless devise 
them to their descendants as inalienable heirlooms; and future genera- 
tions of meritorious fiddlers will gaze with reverent emotion upon the 
withered blossoms with which the executive triumphs of their forefathers 
were rewarded by the greatest singer of the nineteenth century. 

In Vienna I found my old friend and countryman Charles La Roche, the 
patriarch of the European stage, preparing for the celebration of the seventieth 
anniversary of his début as a professional actor. He made his first appear- 
ance on the boards at Dresden in the spring of 1810, and after a few years’ 
apprenticeship to his craft in various provincial theatres of the Fatherland 
settled in Weimar, where he rose so rapidly in the favour of the public, at 
that time the most critical audience in Germany, that by the time Hofrath 
von Goethe assumed the direction of the Court Theatre in the zsthetic city 
on the Ilm, La Roche was playing leading business, and was selected by 
the Jupiter of German literature to perform the part of Faust upon the 
first occasion of that immortal drama’s production upon the Weimar stage. 
When only twenty-four years of age, he was acknowledged throughout 
Germany as the first actor of his-day, and maintained his high reputation 
for more than half a century. Since the year 1832 he has belonged to the 
staff of the Hofburg; and when he retired, not so very long ago, from 
active service as an Imperial Royal Court Player, having amassed a com- 
fortable competence in the course of his long career, the Emperor, who is 
sincerely attached to him, not only pensioned and decorated him, but con- 
ferred upon him hereditary nobility—a distinction never before or since 
granted by a Hapsburg monarch to an actor. The German theatre has 
only existed about a hundred and forty years in all, and for half that period 
Karl von La Roche has been one of its brightest ornaments. He was a 
middle-aged man, looking back upon a quarter of a century’s theatrical 
experiences and triumphs, when I came out in light-comedy parts “ with 
a song” nearly forty years ago, and is still present upon the world’s stage 
in the flesh, whilst I, alas! am but the phantom of my former self. All his 
youthful cotemporaries have gone before him on the long journey; and it is 
pretty generally opined, in Elysian dramatic circles, that “La Roche has 
forgotten the way to die.” 

At Petersburg the only novelty of any interest that attracted my at- 
tention was the so-called “ Little Theatre,’”? on the Fontanka, which has 
been opened upon cosmopolitan principles, and promises to become one of 
the favourite resorts of the Russian beau monde. It has been luxuriously 
fitted up; the decorations are in dead pink, white and gold, and no expense 
has been spared in providing for the comfort of the audience. As this 
dainty little house enjoys the special patronage of the Imperial family, it 
was thronged on the opening evening by thevfine fleur of court society, 
half-a-dozen Grand Dukes setting the example of punctuality—a virtue 
seldom practised in Russia—to all the military magnates and exalted 
tchinovniks, who take their cue in manners and morals from the scions 
of the Romanoff house. Everybody who is anybody was in his or her place 
by eight o’clock, an achievement almost unprecedented in the Russian 
capital, and the performances, preluded by the national hymn, commenced 
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with a one-act drawing-room piece, in Russian, followed by a French 
comedy and a German farce. Between the pieces, members of both opera 
companies and of the imperial corps de ballet contributed songs and dances 
to the evening’s entertainment,’ which lasted till past midnight. Even with 
my theatrical experience, I cannot venture to conjecture what must be the 
“expenses of a management that keeps up three distinct and several ‘com- 
panies for the execution of its nightly: programme, and hires the - -leading 
artists of the Opera House to boot for the performance of vocal soli during 
the “waits.” Of course the prices are high—stalls, nominally five roubles, 
which in St. Petersburg means any sum that people please to pay. for the 
privilege of being’ present ‘at'a fashionable gathering—but’ it is obvious 
that the outlay must be far greater than the receipts.’ However, ‘the ‘im- 
perial purse is always available to impresarii who stand well with certain 
august personages in the Czar’s immediate entourage, and who know: how 
to conciliate the: Grand Dukes and the chief of the Third Section.‘ There 
is ‘no’ question of ‘formal and recognised subvention to a cheery little 
establishment like the “ Brick House on the Fontanka.” All that its director 
has to do is to secure the services of some illustrious official hand privileged 
to dip itself’at any time into the Imperial exchequer (never closed to the 
Czar’s confidential friends), and to make things comfortable ‘behind the 
scenes for the Grand Dukes, who are excellent judges of female beauty, 
and generous supporters of any dramatic institution in which they can feel 
themselves “ thoroughly at home.” 

Returning to Berlin, I found “His Majesty’s Servants” busied with 
the preparation and production of sundry dramatic novelties, scarcely 
deserving ‘any further mention than the bare -record of - their ‘titles. 
Hackenthal’s “Marriage of To-Day” was withdrawn’ after -its ‘second 
performance, having beer heartily hissed, and even whistled ‘down; by the 
usually decorous and impassive audience ‘of the Schauspielhaus. The 
“Countess Lea,” ‘Paul Lindau’s latest comédie de salon, obtained a succés 
@estime, chiefly due to the smartness of its dialogue, but has been terribly 
cut up by the outspoken ‘Berlin: critics. : Of the remaining novelties the 
less said the better. Herr Jacobsohn, ‘a favourite writer of popular dramas 
and farces, brought out, at the’ Wallner Theatre the other day, a comic 
piece called “The Youngest Lieutenant,” and-written up to the two chief 
members of the: Wallner company—Ernestine Wegner, at present the 
first “singing” soubrette in Germany, if not in Europe; and Engels, 
a side-splitting low comedian, whose popularity is so overwhelming that 
it has frequently outweighed the demerits of-an essentially bad’ play, and 
draws crowded houses to performances in every respect’ but ‘one—his 
irresistible acting—beneath criticism. . Fraulein Wegner plays-the titel 
role in “Der Jiingste Lieutenant ” with extraordinary verve and spirit, 
and’ sings several series ‘of punning couplets in “ situations” quite 
unprecedented on the German’ stage; .as, for instance, seated on a 
velocipede in ‘full action! To one string of verses—or rather to their 
refrain-——she plays a vigorous accompaniment on the drum, which carried 
the house by storm, and brought out Mr. Jacobsohn to the footlights, to 
acknowledge’ the plaudits/accorded to his rhymes. I heard a sardonic 
old theatre-goer in ‘the stalls muttering to his neighbour,’ whilst the 
smiling author was bowing his thanks to the audience: “Do you: know 
why he is so grateful? - It is because the drumming mee taken place on 
the stage, instead of in the body of the house!” 

I heard a good story the other day of Ferdinand Hiller’ s first adventure 
in Vienna, whither he came, in the early spring of 1827, with his master, 
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Hummel, to complete his musical studies in the Austrian capital. One of 
the Saxon state ministers, a warm admirer of young Hiller’s talent as a 
pianist, had given him a sealed letter of introduction to an exalted personage 
at the imperial court, and he had placed this momentous missive at the 
very top of all his worldly belongings in ‘his travelling-chest, hoping that 
it might attract the attention of the examining custom-house officer, and 
inspire that functionary with such profound respect for the bearer of 
“ diplomatic credentials ” that he would forego the customary wearisome 
formalities. Hiller’s discomfiture may be imagined when the letter was 
seized as contraband, and he himself, after some hours’ detention in an icy- 
cold strong-room, was ordered to pay a fine of one ducat for audaciously 
contravening the imperial postal regulations ! 








AMERICAN NOTES. 


gous years ago—a good many, but not fifty, however—a young enthu- 

siast, named Mr. James Steele Mackaye, brought out himself and a 
pupil at a theatre then known as the St. James’s, and failed. It was 
certainly rather an audacious thing to do, to come before the public for the 
very first time, not only as an actor, but as a teacher; but then there 
towered over Mackaye a kind of phantom, about which the majority had 
never heard anything before, good, bad, or indifferent. The phantom, we 
were all told, was Steele Mackaye’s own master, Delsarte. It was 
absolutely marvellous to note how Mr. Mackaye managed to make the 
papers talk about what they did not understand, and even invent a phrase 
for the purpose of illuminating their readers, “The Delsartian Theory.” 
Unfortunately, either the public was not up to the mark or he himself was 
below it, for no one would accept him, either as Delsarte’s prophet or as 
the greatest actor ever seen. He became, instead, the Don Quixote of the 
stage, and ridicule was plentifully heaped upon his devoted head. He had, 
however, very cleverly managed to raise quite a fog of sosthetic talk, which 
more or less has continued to this day, and in which his own name has 
always loomed forth conspicuously. Not successful on the stage, he 
determined to succeed off. He opened, in Union Square, “a school for the 
drama,” and erected a stage in his back bedroom, which was very small, 
but very complete, and here he taught the young histrionic idea how to 
shoot. Several of his pupils soon manifested that his theories, when 
modified, carried into practice, made admirable actors. Possessed of a 
plucky spirit, which nothing could or can daunt, Mr. Mackaye—who, 
mind you, is a perfect gentleman in every sense of the word: cultivated, 
cultured, and honest as the days in July are long—made many valuable 
friends, and with their aid has at last succeeded in providing for New York 
a theatre which he advertises is to be “a wholesome place of wholesome 
amusement.” The house occupies, by a strange coincidence, the site of 
the very theatre in which, fifteen years ago, Mr. Mackaye failed as an 
actor—the St. James’s. Here also stood, but a short time since, Daly’s 
“Fifth Avenue Theatre.” The present house is really magnificent. It is, 
however, rather too small; still, everything that engineering skill and 
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artistic taste can do has been done to make it most elegant and convenient. 
The exits are capitally contrived, so that in case of fire or panic this theatre 
can be cleared in a surprisingly short space of time. If the flames burst 
out on the stage, a cleverly-arranged iron curtain falls and cuts it off from 
the audience, and instantly a number of wide doors are opened as if by 
magic on to the street. The passages in the theatre are wide and straight, 
and each part of the house has its separate entrance. The stage is arranged 
in such a manner that entire scenes can be sent up from beneath it, for the 
cellarage or basement is exactly as deep as the proscenium is high, so deep 
indeed that, as it took many months to excavate, owing to the hardness of 
the rocky soil on which New York is built, the facetious began to declare 
that one of the entries to the house would be in China, the antipodes to our 
“Empire City.” The orchestra is placed in a Moorish balcony over the 
stage. The lights are subdued and harmonious, and the ventilation leaves 
nothing to be desired. The decorations aresolidand genuine—real mahogany 
doors, real marble, real velvet, real satin,everything is of the best and costliest. 
Even the Grand Opera House in Paris is not more artistically magnificent. 
Flowers bloom in every possible nook and corner, and the harmony of tints is 
most charming. Admirable also is the skill with which Mr. Mackaye has 
contrived to select rich and subdued colours, so that the spectators are not, 
as is too often the case, more occupied with the glitter of the house than 
with what is passing upon the stage. During the acts the lights are so 
well arranged that the splendid theatre seems to fade away, and the stage 
alone remains prominent, brilliantly illuminated with many various kinds 
of lights, from gas to electric. On the opening night, as you may well 
imagine, this sumptuous house was crowded with a very fashionable 
audience. The play produced, however, was not a very good one. It is 
by Mr. Steele Mackaye himself, and entitled “Hagel Kirke.” As it is 
never likely to cross the Atlantic, all I will say of it is that it is domestic, 
romantic, and goody-goody. Mr. Tom Whiffin, who is fast becoming one 
of the very best actors on the stage, was greatly applauded, and, indeed, 
his chirpy good ndture and eccentricity were deserving of the ovations he 
received. If ever this accomplished actor comes to London, mark me, he 
will produce a great sensation. He sings capitally, and plays the violin 
admirably. His sense of the humorous is simply wonderful, and, as I 
say, he is, in every sense of the word, a splendid artist. The scenery was 
exquisitely painted by Mr. Hawley, a young artist imported from England 
for the purpose, and whose taste and skill are worthy of all praise. There 
is money, ecclesiastical money too, behind the Maddison Square Theatre; 
for it seems certain generous clergymen have supplied the funds, in the 
hope of affording the public wholesome theatrical entertainments, and 
themselves a handsome percentage on their capital. 

A number of new pieces have been produced here this week, but none 
of them have been of much account. At Daly’s they brought out an ex- 
travaganza, entitled “The Royal Middy’s,” but it is not worth much; and 
“The False Friend,” at the Union Square, were it not so very well acted, 
would soon fail to attract a single spectator. It happens, however, to be 
very well cast, and may “run” until something better is provided. 
Manager Palmer understands one part of his business, if he does not, as 
his numerous enemies say, the rest, and that is the importance of carefully 
rehearsing pieces, and casting them according to the appearance and 
talents of his various actors and actresses; and his troupe is of unrivalled 
excellence. You are thus always sure that, at least as far as the acting 

goes, a new play at the “ Square” is certain to be more or less of a success 
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If it fails, it fails because the play itself is bad. By-the-way, a little lady 
has appeared at Daly’s Theatre, this season, who is fast turning all heads 
and winning all hearts—the sister of that very sweet actress, Jeffreys 
Lewis, the pretty and charming opera-bouffe singer, Catherine Lewis. 
She has a lovely voice, and sings a certain class of music to utter per- 
fection. I hear she is going over to England this season, so also, they 
assure me, are the clever Florences, J.T. Raymond, with the “Golden 
Age,” and Mackec Rankin and his wife with the “‘Danites.” Where you are 
to put all these good people I cannot imagine. Augusta Dargon, too, the 
Irish tragedienne, who has been picking up heaps of golden opinions and 
dollars in Australia, also meditates an excursion to London; and they do 
say that Clara Morris is likewise bent upon performing in England, some- 
where or other, late in June. Clara Morris is to my mind by far the 
greatest actress of domestic tragedy I have ever seen, Desclée alone 
excepted. She is an extraordinary woman, of an exceedingly nervous 
temperament. By no means pretty, ill-figured, and witha slightly twangy 
voice, she nevertheless manages to electrify her audiences by her great 
intensity and passion. She is the Sarah Bernhardt, as far as self-advertising 
goes, of America, You cannot, even now, take up a file of papers without 
finding at least a dozen paragraphs concerning her and her doings. Now itis 
her horse which has run away with her, to-morrow her dog is ill, and next 
day she herself is having morphine infused into her unfortunate body. As an 
actress, however, she is very remarkable, and I hear is attracting large 
audiences in San Francisco. Some say she will fail in London on account 
of her strong American accent. I think, however, that she will hit, for 
genius always triumphs. The “gay season,” as they call the Carniva] 
here, is at its height just now. Balls and parties are so numerous that 
the theatres have suffered in consequence. The Liderkranz, or German 
masquerade ball, was unusually brilliant the other night. I often wonder 
that you do not contrive to have balls of this kind in London. Here they 
are perfectly respectable, and often brilliantly animated, and well worth 
seeing. They invariably take place at the Academy of Music. The 
Liderkranz opened with a grand procession of maskers, who, after pro- 
menading round the house, halted in order to witness the tableaux, which 
were very beautiful. The curtain rose at eleven and disclosed a charming 
scene from the “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” whilst the orchestra played 
Mendelssohn’s music. Next we had a scene from Gounod’s “ Faust,” then 
one from Meyerbeer’s “Africaine.” Finally the great curtain at the back 
of the stage opened, and then appeared, first a pedestal, then a pair of very 
thin black legs, and lastly, the face and well-known features of Mattre 
Jacques Offenbach. His fiddle is in one hand, and a bow in the other. He 
stood out distinctly against a deep blue sky, upon which appeared the 
words, “ Carnival, 1880.” The multitude recognised him, and all shouted 
“Vive Offenbach!” Then the ball began in very earnest, and it was, I 
assure you, &® most animated and joyous scene. 

Miss Rachel Sanger, of London, has made quite a success at the Park 
as Jenny Northcott in “‘ Sweethearts,” and as the Marchioness of Market 
Harbro’ in'“ The Wedding March.” Miss Ada Cavendish is now at the 
Grand Opera House, but, for some reason which I cannot explain, for she is 
really a fine actress, does not succeed in attracting the public over here as 
she deserves. I think her selection of pieces is unfortunate. The “ Lady 
of Lyons” and “ Romeo and Juliet” are pretty well “ played out,” as they 
say over here. In the musical world there is absolutely nothing new. 
Strackosh and his company left us opera-less last week. He had been 
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giving Italian opera at reduced prices at Booth’s, to limited audiences. 
Malle. Belocca, by-the-way, plays and sings “ Carmen” charmingly. The 
Mapleson troupe is still in the provinces, and returns to England almost 
immediately. Its success here was not equal even to its merits. Decidedly 
this poor city of New York, with all its boast about its culture, is not a 
musical centre. For that kind of thing you must obey Horace Greeley 
and “Go West, young man,” to St. Louis, where everybody sings and plays 
and is more or less of a melomaniac. 








Poem for Recitation. 
FORGOTTEN—A LAST INTERVIEW. 


By Gerorce R. Sims. 


HARLEY, I’m glad to see you! I thought you’d forgotten me quite; 
It’s rarely I see an actor, and it’s always a welcome sight. 

And how goes the show, this Christmas? You’re making a name, F see ; 
Does anyone ever wonder and ask what’s become of me? 
There, don’t nod your head to please me; why, it’s years since I left thestage; 
Five years, at the least, old fellow—I’m one of a bygone age. 
And, lying here sick and weary, and worn with the ceaseless pain, 
I wonder if folks remember my seasons at Drury Lane. 


Whenever the Lane tried Shakespeare, I was one of the leading men; 
You saw me as Hamlet, Charley, the night that I had my Ben. 

I was reckoned a fairish actor, and the public liked me well, 

Though, maybe, they’d call me stagey, now Shakespeare must suit the swell. 
But then I had big receptions, and I wasn’t afraid to shout; 

"Twas before the fine French notion of “acting charades” came out. 
I’d my name on the six-feet posters, and big in the Drury Bills; 

I think of it often now, lad, and my poor old bosom thrills. 


I can see the stage and the footlights, and the house and the crowded pit ; 
I can hear the shouts and the stamping that tell me I’ve made a hit; 

I can see the sea of faces flash white as I cross the scene. 

Ah me! but those triumphs, Charley, they were few and too far between. 

I was always weak and ailing, and I hadn’t the best of luck ; 

I got the fame that I worked for, but somehow it never stuck. 

There wasn’t a run on Shakespeare, or the management broke down, 

And I had to take to the country, and work from town to town. 


So I couldn’t have saved much money—not with a wife to keep 
And three young children, Charley—that’s one of them there asleep. 
The wife she died one winter—she died of a broken heart; 

She’d to play in a play called “ Troubles,” and hers was a killing part. 
And I was left with the children to do the best I could, 
.But I got in the bills in London, and that winter God was good. 

I made a success, and was lucky, the play ran half a year, 
So I paid up my back debts bravely—and then I was taken queer. 
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One day I was on-the hoardings, in letters quite two feet high, 

And the next I was lying here, lad, and they thought that I should die ; 
But I lingered and mended slowly, and here I am lying still— 

With the last of my savings vanished, and a terrible doctor’s bill. 

Oh! it’s hard when the black ox bellows, and comes with his cruel tread 
To scatter our earthly treasures, and crush our ambition dead ; 

To know that the world we worked for has never a thought to spare, 
But worships a brand-new hero who reigns in the footlights’ glare. 


Charley, I’m glad to see you, for there’s something I want to say, 

Now I know that the Lord has called me, and my life ebbs fast away. 

It haunts me asleep and waking, and it fills me with nameless fear : 
What will become of my darlings when I am no longer here P 

An actor is soon forgotten—he reigns as a king awhile : 

He’s féted, and cheered, and honoured, and he basks in the public’s smile. 
But the moment his work is over, and he’s lost the power to please, 

He has drained the cup of pleasure and come to the bitter lees. 








Then he whom the thousands greeted with a tempest of hearty cheers, 
Who passed as a conquering hero ’mid the homage of crowded tiers, 
May lie in his bitter anguish, and moan with the ceaseless pain, 

With never a word to soothe him, and he cries for help in vain. 

Oh it’s hard to be thus forgotten! to know, as the years roll by, 

You are fading from all remembrance, you who had climbed so high ; 
It’s hard, in the sad night watches, to think how you once could play, 
And to know that the curtain’s fallen which hides you, alas! for aye. 


Oh for the fire that nerved me when I trod the busy scene, 
In the glory of plume and helmet and my armour’s silver sheen ! 
Oh for the mad wild rapture as I fought the mimic fight, 
And the house rose nightly at me and yelled with a fierce delight! 
I am watched by the eager thousands, and their hot flushed faces turn— 
As I cry in a voice of thunder that the traitor’s threat I spurn; i 
Then forth flies my white steel flashing, and I smite at the tyrant—so, 
And he reels to the wings and staggers ’neath the weight of the ringing 

blow. 


Hark at the people, Charley !—hark at the mighty roar! 

It floats in my ears like music that shall come again no more. 
Prop me a bit with the pillows, I’m faint, and my sight grows dim, 
The thought of the past unnerves me, and I tremble in every limb. 
T’ve lain here a helpless cripple, so long in this dull back room, 
That I’ve grown half a corpse already; this is but a living tomb. 
Oh it’s cruel to lie and ponder, as the twilight slowly falls, 

On the scene that lies out yonder and the crowd in Drury’s walls. 


I can hear the soft sweet music, I can see the dear old baize, 
And I look in the morning paper through the list of the promised plays. 
Then my eyes are closed in fancy, and right through the walls I see, 

And the lamps in the Strand are lighted, and the folks come two and three, 
Till a big crowd slowly gathers and stretches across the street ; 
Then the pit-door opens sharply, and I hear the tramping feet ; 
And the quiet pros pass onward to the stage-door up the court— 
Ah ! I feel like a dying schoolboy, who watches his comrades’ sport. 
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I’ve done with the stage for ever, but I'll love it till I die. 

Charley, one word, old fellow, before we say good-bye. 

It’s time for you to be going; let me look at your face once more; 

You'll be on the boards directly, and you'll hear the welcome roar. 

I’ve a secret, lad, to tell you—I’ve kept it up till now— 

But I know whose hand is laying the chills on my aching brow; 

I smother my pride to ask it: but, Charley, when I am dead, 

Don’t let me think my children may know the want of bread. 


_ My poor little hoard of savings has melted long ago— 

*Twas a secret I meant, God willing, the world should never know. 

T’ve schemed and I’ve planned and worried, and parted with all we had, 
And kept the poor home together with the help of my eldest lad. 

When I’m gone you may tell my story: how, keeping the wolf at bay, 

In torture of soul and body, the poor old actor lay, 

Forgotten by all his fellows. But, let it go far and wide, 

*Twas the thought of his starving children that conquered the father’s pride. 








Our Portfolio. 





PICTURES FOR MAY. 


F all seasons, the winter, with its dull, cold, uncertain light, would seem 
least adapted to pictorial purposes; and yet, strange to say, the 
favourite time of year for real work with the majority of artists—whose 
speciality is not landscape—begins somewhere in October and terminates 
at the end of March. It is for this reason that few painters are able to 
give an account of such performances as are destined to be seen at Bur- 
lington House, the Grosvenor, and elsewhere, until the new year is far 
advanced, when it is usual to put on the pictorial spurt. Owing to the 
exceptionably bad weather we have lately experienced, artists have been 
more than ever in a fog—practically, as wellas morally—concerning their 
productions ; and it is therefore not very surprising that several are utterly 
unable, even at the present period, to say what they shall send, or where 
they shall send. The fortunate few, with important works began a year or 
two ago, are naturally more advanced than others who have provided 
neither for a foggy nor a rainy day. 
Of the former, first mention should be made of Mr. W. P. Frith’s 
“ Serial Story,” as it might be called, “ complete in five parts” or tableaux, 
in which the career of a bubble speculator is told after the manner of the 
artist’s “Road to Ruin.” The first picture shows us the human spider 
surrounded by his equally human flies, all of whom have walked into the 
speculative parlour in response to the irresistible invitation to do so. 
Picture two introduces the spectator to the successful speculator’s luxurious 
mansion, where valuable works of art are displayed upon the walls, and 
where the infatuated shareholders now share the rich man’s hospitality. 
An artistio “interval ” is supposed to elapse between the second and third 
of these pictorial acts, and during this the speculative bubble has burst ; 
and with the breakage appear the brokers, to dispose of the rich man’s 
belongings. Picture four shows how the fraudulent financier is brought to 
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justice, and how his former associates, who, in picture one, were so eager 
to invest their money, and in picture two were equally disposed to visit 
the rich man, are now perfectly ready to denounce him. The fifth and last 
episode of this “ drama of real life””—which they say has been founded upon, 
or suggested by, actual occurrences of the day, or the other day—is con- 
nected with the condemned man’s experience of penal servitude. This 
interesting work has, I understand, been purchased by a well-known dealer 
for the sum of 8,0001., and will be reproduced by the photo-printing process. 
It will probably not figure at the forthcoming Royal Academy, but will 
command separate shillings from an exhibition of its own. Another 
important work—which rising outsiders: of the Academy hope will not 
occupy the valuable space at Burlington House, but will enjoy the dis- 
tinction of an independent show—is a gigantic picture about thirty feet 
long, by Mr. Val Prinsep, A.R.A., of the Declaration of the Indian Empire, 
in which a hundred and seventy figures appear. The scene is an improvised 
amphitheatre somewhere on the plains of Delhi, and on a throne erected 
for the purpose sits the governor, Lord Lytton, in his flowing robes of 
office, the heralds, in their brilliant costumes, standing before him, and the 
Indian nabobs seated around. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, who, during the past year, has been chiefly 
engaged upon his large fresco-paintings at South Kensington, has in hand 
six or seven small pictures of classic and oriental studies of female grace 
and beauty, very much unadorned and in various stages of deshabille. 
One of the most characteristic——representing the standing figure of a con- 
templative lady, attired in no garment in particular—will probably be 
named “ Down in Cool Grot.” Another of these studies of delicate flesh- 
painting displays the back view of a perfectly nude divinity seated on 
a sea-shore, after bathing. A third picture represents a mother with her 
babe, gracefully reclining against a low wall; while in a fourth we have 
a lady, scantily clad in oriental costume, who arranges her toilette before a 
mirror, which a young girl holds up for the purpose. Among Mr. Millais’s 
contributions this year will be a seated half-length of Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle—his hands resting on a stick—and a narrow full-length por- 
trait of Mrs. Louise Jopling, the well-known artist. ‘“‘ Cherry Ripe”— 
the original of the engraving which has appeared in The Graphic—and 
the “ Princess Elizabeth in the Tower” will also be included in Mr. 
Millais’s list of works to be sent either to the Academy or the Grosvenor, 
Mr. Luke Fildes, as is customary with this conscientious painter, rests on 
his laurels of last year, by confining himself this year to a half-length 
single-figure picture of a female, the title of which has not yet been 
decided upon. Mr. H. S. Marks has been almost wholly occupied upon a 
series of panel-pictures for the Duke of Westminster, upon each of which 
is depicted a bird, or group of birds, comprising parrots, pelicans, 
peacocks, cranes, storks, vultures, the sacred ibis, and other members of 
the feathered community, all treated with that irresistible sense of 
humour and expression peculiar to this painter’s work of the kind. Mr. 
Frank Dicksee at present contemplates sending only a portrait-group of 
Sir William and Lady Welby-Gregory. 

From Mr. Thomas Faed we shall have a most interesting picture, measur- 
ing seven feet by five feet, which is to be called, “ From Hand to Mouth.” 
The scene is the interior of a country dealer’s shop, where everything, 
from rancid butter to a silk dress, is sold. The principal figure is that of 
an old clarinet-player, who, having piped his weary way all the week, 
_ now that Saturday night has come, he and his companions, a little girl and 

boy—his grandchildren perhaps—all equally footsore, bedraggled, dust 
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begrimed, and exhausted, are making their small purchases for Sunday’s 
dinner, tea, and supper. The little items have already been weighed, 
packed, and placed on the counter, but the old fellow has evidently run 
short of the needful, for he is diving deep into his pockets for the odd 
penny or two still wanting. It is easy to tell by the expression of his face, 
that he belongs to the “ poor-but-honest ” class who would rather starve 
than beg. The dealer, however, regards him with an air of mistrust, and 
until the full amount has been told, the half-ounce of tea, the quarter 
of a pound of sugar, the pat of butter, the farthing candle, and 
the rest of the purchases, must remain on the vendor’s side of the 
counter. Twelve figures, all more or less connected with this delight- 
ful subject, are included in the composition. The subject of Mr. 
Phil Morris’s principal work is, the “Band of Orphans of Soldiers” 
at the Royal Military Asylum, in all their mimic swagger, descend- 
ing the steps of the portico of the building, while their mothers 
and friends crowd around the white columns on either side. The same 
painter has also a picture of huntsmen and horses in the act of crossing a 
rapid and deep brook under tall trees, together with another work repre- 
senting some fishermen tramping along a hayfield on their way to a boat, 
in company with a mother and her baby. Mr. Frank Holl’s leading picture 
will be “Summoned on Active Service,” already known from the drawing 
which the artist made for The Graphic in December, 1878. Mr. Holl also 
contemplates exhibiting portraits of Mr. Rupert Kettle, a Worcester 
county-court judge; Mr. S. Adams Beck, clerk of Ironmongers’ Hall ; 
and Mr. H. J. Bushby, the magistrate at Worship Street. Mr. Frank 
W. W. Topham will send a good-sized work, which he proposes to name 
“ Fortune’s Favours.” The scene is the famous Piazza at Venice, 
and at the foot of one of the tall columns which surround that 
locality are grouped a number of peasants and boatmen, all more or 
less interested in the lottery, prizes in which have just been drawn. ‘The 
principal interest of the picture is centred in a young and handsome 
woman, who holds up triumphantly the lucky number which shows her to 
be the possessor of several thousand Italian lire. A good-looking soldier 
and an equally good-looking boatman are the first to congratulate the girl 
upon her unexpected stroke of fortune, and, no doubt, one or other of them 
contemplates making love while the gold shines ! 

An episode in the history of the first French Empire forms the theme of 
Mr. Marcus Stone’s Academy picture. The scene is laid in a pretty garden, 
where a couple of lovers, belonging respectively to the Royalist and Re- 
publican parties, have quarrelled on political grounds, and for the same 
reason the young lady is returning her innamorata’s love-letters. Mr. G. A. 
Storey has this year devoted his attention to classic subjects, taking 
“ Apollo and Daphne,” “ Diana,” and other well-known deities as motives. 
He has also on the easel one or two portraits. From Mr. U. Johnstone, 
two important landscapes, said to be of superior merit to those of last 
year, are expected; while Mr. Hubert Herkomer has also a couple of scenic 
views derived from Bavaria and Wales, besides an unusually large water- 
colour drawing. Mr. E. Armitage, who has been passing the winter at 
Algiers, may possibly contribute one or two of the studies he has made in 
that locality. Mr. Linton has in hand a large historical work, representing 
@ royal audience of the period of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. E. Long has in 
progress a subject connected with the Christian Martyrs, but it is 
very doubtful whether it will be finished in time for the coming May. That 
rising young painter, Mr. Henry Woods, has again gone to Venice for his 

material, and will once more offer for our contemplation Venetian scenes 
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and incidents treated in a novel manner. As a pendant to “Crossing the 
Sarda,” exhibited last year, Mr. Herbert Johnson has in hand another 
Indian picture representing a tiger-hunt—a subject which, it is understood, 
was suggested by the Prince of Wales, who was so much gratified by the 
painter’s last effort. It is, however, very doubtful whether the present work 
will be ready for the approaching exhibition, but in any case the painter will 
be represented by a large etching by himself from his picture of “ Crossing 
the Sarda.”—W. G. 








MR. RUSKIN AND MR. IRVING’S SHYLOCK. 


ITH reference to a paragraph which appeared in the January number of this 
magazine, reporting that at an interview which Mr. Ruskin had with Mr. 
Irving after the play, he described the impersonation of Shylock as “noble, tender 
and true,” Mr. Ruskin writes to a London correspondent as follows :— 
‘6th Feb. 1880. 

“T have no doubt that whatever Mr. Irving has stated that I said, I did say. 
But in personal address to an artist, to whom one is introduced for the first time, 
one does not usually say all that may be in one’s mind. And if expressions limited, 
if not even somewhat exaggerated, by courtesy, be afterwards quoted as a total 
and carefully-expressed criticism, the general reader will be—or may be easily— 
much misled. I did and do much admire Mr. Irving’s own acting of Shylock. 
But I entirely dissent (and indignantly as well as entirely) from his general 
reading and treatment of the play. And I think a modern audience will invariably 
be not only wrong, but diametrically and with polar accuracy opposite to, the real 
view of any great author in the moulding of his work. 

‘So far as I could in kindness venture, I expressed my feelings to that effect, 
in a letter which I wrote to. Mr, Irving on the day after I saw the play; and I 
should be sincerely obliged to him, under the existing circumstances, if he would 
publish THE WHOLE of that letter.” 

For a fuller statement of his views regarding “The Merchant of Venice,” Mr. 
Ruskin refers to his analysis at page 102 of ‘‘ Munera Pulveris”—originally published 
in “ Fraser’s Magazine,” 1862-3, and the substance of which our correspondent 
furnishes as follows :—“ And this [the inhumanity of mercenary commerce] is the 
ultimate lesson which the leader of English intellect meant for us (a lesson, indeed, 
not all his own, but part of the old wisdom of humanity), in the tale of ‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice ;’ in which the true and incorrupt merchant—kind and free, beyond 
every Shakesperian conception of men—is opposed to the corrupted merchant, or 
usurer ; the lesson being deepened by the expression of the strange hatred which 
the corrupted merchant bears to the pure one, mixed with intense scorn—‘ This 
is the fool that lent out money gratis; look to him, jailor’ (as to lunatic no less 
than criminal), the enmity, observe, having its symbolism literally carried out 
by being aimed straight at the heart, and finally foiled by a literal appeal to the 
great moral law that flesh and blood cannot be weighed, enforced by Portia 
(‘Portion’), the type of divine fortune, found, not in gold, not in silver, but in 
lead; that is to say, in endurance and patience, not in splendour.” 

[I cannot have the slightest objection to the publication of so courteous an 
explanation; but I must add that Mr. Irving was in no way whatever responsible 
for the words printed in THE THEaTRE that were supposed to embody briefly Mr. 
Ruskin’s verbal remarks. If I may be favoured with the written criticism of 
Mr. Ruskin on Mr. Irving’s Shylock, ‘the readers of Tur THEatRE will gain another 
valuable opinion on a performance that has justly evoked the highest interest of 
men of intelligence and taste.—C. 8.] 
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* OURSELVES.” 


A New Comedy, in Three Acts, written by F. C. Burwanp. 
Vaudeville Theatre, Thursday, January 29th, 1890. 


Albany Thorpe -- Mz. Tuomas Tuorwe. | John Peddington .. Mr. Davin Jamus. 

Dr. Talbot .. -.- Ms. Hewey Hows. Evelyn Grey -» Miss Marre Inimeron. 
Robert Brownlow .. Mz. W. HareReavszs. Maud Cameron .. Miss Kare Bisnor. 
Norman Fane.. -. Ma. W. Herpzrt. Mrs. Peddington .. Muss Sormrz Larkin. 
Archie Brownlow -. Ma. J. R. Crarrorp. Mrs. Hugh sapien. Miss L. Tsuzix. 

Hunt .. ee -. Mx. J. W. Brapsver. Jane .. .. Muss Crcety Ricwarps. 


. or four years ago I came across “ Moi,” a comedy in three acts, 
by MM. Labiche and Martin, played in 1864 at the Théatre Frangais, 
and drew Mr. Hare’s attention to the character of Dutrécy, played origi- 
nally by Regnier. After some deliberation, both Mr. Hare and myself 
came to the conclusion that not only the part of Dutrécy, but all the 
parts, with the exception of the elder lady and the two young men, were so 
essentially selfish as to make the piece, in its entirety, hopelessly repulsive. 
Mr. Hare pointed out to me that the more perfect the performance— 
especially as far as Dutrécy’s part was concerned—the more evident would 
be the repulsiveness, and the more certain the failure of the piece to please 
the public. Not knowing what success it had met with originally at the 
Théatre Francgais—where I imagined the consummate art of the actors 
engaged in it would have been thoroughly appreciated, no matter how 
repulsive the characters they portrayed—I dwelt on the fact of the piece 
itself having been thought worthy of the finest comedy company in the 
world, and that Regnier, Got, Coquelin, Lafontaine, and Worms had 
all been included in the cast. Agreeing with Mr. Hare as to the utter 
repulsiveness, the wretched sordidness of the chief characters, I had 
nothing further to urge on behalf of the piece; but I argued that this con- 
sistent selfishness was unnatural, and that the play, as holding the mirror 
up to nature, was, in this respect, faulty.* I showed, in a sketchy manner 
—most unsatisfactory to myself, as not conveying the full development 
of my ideas on the subject, which, on the spur of the moment, it was 
most difficult to do—how Dutrécy might be credited with certain good points 
which opportunity would bring out into strong relief, and so supply those 
genuine touches of nature, without which, no piece, whatever its merely 
artistic merits may be, can succeed, but with which, an ill-constructed 
piece, having nothing else to recommend it, may achieve a lasting success. 
The discussion came to an end; Mr. Hare was not convinced, nor could I 
expect him to be, but I was and still am. 


* The historian of the Sublime Society of Beefsteaks (vol. ii. p. 119) says of 
one of its most eminent members: “This,” generous action, “with-a few other 
instances of similar benevolence, serves as a pleasing contrast to the general tenour 
of a character, which, if nicely inspected, will be found almost uniformly selfish 
and sensual.” This is an exact illustration of the true theory of the inconsistency 
of human nature, either for good or bad. 
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Last year it occurred to me how well Messrs. James and Thorne might 
play two character-parts, representing two comparative types of selfishness; 
the former a warm-hearted man au fond, but warped by disappointment and 
failure, which he had attributed to everyone’s self-seeking rather than to his 
own selfish obstinacy ; and the latter a.cold, calculating, cautious nature— 
cautious and calculating even in its earliest acts of gratitude and generosity— 
which had been gradually developed, in the most comfortable circumstances, 
into the cynical egotism of confirmed bachelorhood ; the only remnant of any 
former generous spirit being a false sentimentalism, and a desire to be 
credited with such tenderness and sympathy as he does not possess. Here 
were two excellent characters. I was sure that Mr. Thorne had never had 
such a chance since he played in comedy; and I was equally sure that 
Mr. James would do justice to the part I had conceived for him—i.e. that 
of a city man, able to give at least the majority of his aspirates their proper 
places in his conversation; despising the sentimentalism of his companion, 
assuming a brusqueness which he thinks evidence of honesty of purpose, 
and cherishing an enmity which in his heart of hearts he would be only too 
ready to drop, were everything previously arranged according to his own 
plans, and entirely to his own satisfaction. 

For the basis of Mr. Thorne’s character I naturally reverted to the 
Dutrécy of “ Moi;” but I had also a type within my own experience. For 
Mr. James’s I had a model ready to hand, connected with an episode “in 
real life,” which seemed to me exactly suited to this new character. The 
case was that of a widower who had allowed his brother-in-law to adopt 
his son, it being stipulated that the child should bear his adopted father’s 
name, and that the real parent should not in any way interfere with his 
child’s future. 

This was exactly what I wanted for Peddington. For Thorpe—Mr. 
Thorne’s part—I showed how he had undertaken the guardianship of the 
only daughter of the man who had saved his life, and of the orphan son 
of his favourite sister. Gradually becoming more and more engrossed 
in self, he had grown tired of his wards, and had sent the boy to sea and 
the girl to school. 

These and two other characters I drew on the same theory—.¢. the good 
in all men, however much they may have been warped by the cares, 
troubles, and money-making business of life. Thus, in their degree, have 
I drawn the Doctor, and the banker—Peddington’s brother-in-law. While 
for the ladies, Mrs. Cameron is as free from all selfishness as are the two 
young men; and Evelyn is merely an ingénue, only just so selfish as very 
young persons very much in love generally are. 

With this new reading of the characters, and with the episode above- 
mentioned to be worked in as a “ motive,” a reconstructed plot was abso- 
lutely necessary. So I went to work with the greatest care, my object 
being to avoid everything forced or farcical, to steer clear of punning, 
rudeness in repartee—so often mistaken nowadays for true wit—and at the 
same time, to keep above the dead level of ordinary uninteresting discourse, 
aimed at evolving natural dialogue comedy from true comedy situations, 
by contrast of character without violating probability. The piece was read to 
the managers and the company, and finally put into rehearsal under my own 
superintendence, until an attack of bronchitis prevented me from attend- 
ing the last four and most important rehearsals, and also from witnessing 
its production on one of the foggiest nights of this exceptionally foggy 
winter. 

I have only read one criticism on “Ourselves.” It was in The Daily 
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Telegraph. It pointed out to me that I had“ put the cart before the horse,” 
which 1 could only understand as implying that the horse, in such a position, 
could not be expected to draw. The criticism puzzled me not a little. 
There had evidently been so much in the comedy that was exceptionally 
good—notably the acting of Messrs. James and Thorne—the latter never 
having been seen to greater advantage, and the former being complimented 
ona masterly performance—-while the true comedy merit and the ingenuity 
of certain situations were recognised—-that it was not until I carefully 
re-read the article that I was able to account for its want of success—for I 
will not say its failure—on the first night. The critic says—and he evidently 
feels that something of the ill-success is due to what he faithfully records— 
“ True it is that a kind of ‘ scare’ disturbed the actors and actresses in the 
scene, making it difficult to believe that proper attention had been paid to 
preparation and rehearsals.” As I have already explained, I was prevented 
by illness from seeing the last and most important rehearsals with scenery 
and properties; and the third act had only been carefully rehearsed, but 
was not by any means perfect when I last saw it. And I can quite imagine 
that when the managers and the stage-manager are themselves playing 
important parts in a piece, the burden of attending thoroughly to stage 
details is too heavy for them to bear, and prevents them from being 
thoroughly at home in their impersonations on a first night. There is a 
sympathy about nervousness which acts like an electric current passing 
through a chain of hands. The critic continues: “ Parts were forgotten, the 
prompter’s voice was continually heard, the stage was kept waiting more 
than once, and both nervous hesitation and halting slowness betrayed an 
inability to go through with an unsympathetic task.” 

The last words simply express a perfectly gratuitous hypothesis to 
account for evident facts. 

What comedy, on a first night, could stand against forgetfulness of 
parts, the prompter’s voice—like the Queen’s proctor—* intervening,” 
irritating “ stage waits,” and, as the critic says lower down, “ waits between 
the acts unpardonably long”? 

Could a comedy, even at Mr. Bancroft’s or Mr. Hare’s theatre, have 
had a chance against such defects? Again, the night was foggy; and, as 
was said in Punch, by one of my collaborateurs on that paper, there was 
fog before and behind the curtain; a fog, I make bold to say, not to be 
rashly attributed to the author, but probably, as the critic of The Daily 
Telegraph himself witnesses, due to the scare among the actors. 

What followed? More foggy nights and very bad business. Did not 
all the theatres experience a falling off all round, or, as they express it, 
a drop—and a drop too much—during that fearfully foggy time, when 
neither carriage people, nor cab and omnibus people, nor pedestrians, 
could venture out of their own foggy homes? Did not the theatres with long- 
established successes feel the effect of that bad weather? Of course they 
did. Iknow it. And if an established success, in all the strength of its 
popularity, would suffer from the influence of the weather, how much 
more a poor infant only just born, which, through “a scare,” could hardly 
fetch its breath in a first-night’s atmosphere ? 

From “information received” as to the performance on the third 
night, Iam confident that had the management, which is well able to 
risk something considerable at the commencement of a venture, chosen 
to keep “Ourselves” in the bills for three weeks, when adverse notices 
would have been forgotten, then the genuine public would have had a 
chance of judging for themselves. And as surely as there are in it 
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those touches of nature, on which I rely, and as surely as the actors should 
become more and more at home in their parts, so “ Ourselves ” would have 
been recognised as a good comedy. Thoroughly well acted, Mr. Thorne’s 
Albany Thorpe and Mr. James’s Peddington would have been strong attrac- 
tions—and deservedly, as far as I can gather from well-qualified judges— 
and the piece would have reimbursed them for their outlay, paid them 
well for their pluck, and crowned them with fresh laurels. 

Lord Lytton’s “ Lady of Lyons ” was a first-night failure, and, but for the 
stage-manager, Bartley, Macready would have withdrawn it. In what lies 
its popularity now? In its touches of human nature. I do not like the 
play myself; I think it tinsel sentiment, and its hero an unprincipled 
rascal—but the public like the play, and it is popular everywhere. “ ‘The 
Rivals” was a first-night failure; probably due to clique, not to fog. In 
Munden’s “ Memoirs ” it is related of O’Keefe that “ he never augured well 
of a piece unless it was nearly damned on the first night.’”’ And, to com- 
pare small things with great, “The Turn of the Tide” was, I am proud 
to say, condemned by the entire press, with one solitary exception; and 
both the finish of the last act but one, and of the last act, were received 
with disapprobation by the first-night audience. Our stage-manager, 
Mr. Ryder, said, in spite of this, that it “would be all right.” The pro- 
prietor of the theatre kept it in the bill, and picture-posters of the sensation 
scene were soon all over the town. The piece was capitally acted, well put 
on the stage, and, in the third week of its existence, it triumphed; the 
public crowded in to see it, andit ran for nearly two hundred nights. It 
has been often played in the country and London, and has been revived 
at a West-End theatre. The first-night verdict was emphatically reversed, 
and the new critics have not confirmed the opinion of their predecessors. 

“Ourselves” cannot be said to have been a failure with the public, for 
the public has never had a chance of seeing it; and that very small and 
very peculiar portion of the public which constitutes a first-night audience 
saw it to disadvantage. One might as well judge of a Beauty by a blurred 
photograph of her, or come to the conclusion that your forehead has come 
in two, or your mouth gone up towards your eye, and that you were gra- 
dually turning green, because you saw yourself thus distorted and misrepre- 
sented in a defective cheap mirror at a second-rate seaside lodging-house, 
as form a correct opinion of ‘ Ourselves” from the first performance on 
the night of the “ scare” and “fog,” and the “ prompter’s voice” and the 
* hesitation,” and “the unpardonable waits,” at the Vaudeville on Thursday, 
January 29th. 

If the comedy was so hopelessly bad, why did the management accept 
it? For my part I was quite willing to forego our agreement, and when 
Mr. James took exception to his part—while expressing himself satisfied 
with the piece—I offered there and then to withdraw it. Now I sincerely 
wish I had done so. Had Mr. James persisted in refusing to play Pedding- 
ton, whether “ written up ” or not, I should not have consented to the pro- 
duction of the comedy at the Vaudeville; and, as I told the managers, I 
should release them from theagreemcnt. But they chose to play it, which is 
sufficient evidence that they thought the odds were considerably in favour 
of its success with the public. 

Now occurs, to my mind, a curious question: Where and when does 
the dramatic critic’s function properly commence? Surely if the critics 
are to be the manager’s guides, then their opinion should be given before 
the manager’s choice is made. Before a sensible man purchases a house, he 
procures the services of an architect and a surveyor, who go over it and 
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advise him accordingly. A new play should be read before a bench of critics, 
who must pronounce a verdict, unanimously, as to whether the play is a good 
one. The author has written a good play, the critics are agreed on that, 
now only the management and the actors can spoil it. The play, thus 
“ highly recommended by the faculty,” is produced. The critics accordingly 
come, not to judge of the play, but of the “ mounting” and the acting. Ifit 
were a failure on the first night, they could then saddle the right horse ; 
but, in support of their own judgment, they would be bound to tell the 
public, that, had it been properly represented, had there been no stage 
waits, had there been no “ scare” among the actors, had the services of the 
prompter not been in frequent requisition, the play would have been 
greeted with shouts of approval, being, they could assure them, a very good 
one and exactly what the public ought to have liked. 

Critics always blame the author for everything, as if he were a tyrant 
forcing managers to produce his pieces contrary to their better judgment. 
Should an actor or actress fail to interest the public in his or her part, it 
is the author’s fault (in the critic’s written opinion), for not having given 
Mr. or Miss Nonentity “employment more worthy of his or her talent.” 
Alas! poor author! How hard he has striven at rehearsal to make Lord 
Burleigh shake his head, so as to convey to the audience the real purport 
of that important action. “Oh! if he be but perfect!”—but he isn’t; 
and Sneer and Dangle blame poor Puff in their published criticisms, 
and the author rarely has the chance, which through the courtesy of the 
editor of this magazine I now have, of explaining what they ought to have 
understood [But he is now, and Puff has it all his own way !—Epitor oF 
THEaTRE]}, if the actor had only shaken his head, as Puff had carefully 
instructed him to do. Personally, when I wish to judge of a new piece, 
I wait for its third or fourth night. This should be the critics’ night, and 
they should not be swayed by the fashionable mania for being present at 
a premicre. None of them will lose their literary reputation by being 
absent from a first-night, though they will deprive themselves of the plea- 
sure of exchanging greetings with various celebrities, social, literary, and 
artistic, of whispering witticisms in the stalls, and in a state of cheery 
excitement telling one another “ good things” in the lobby. 

The name of the author of a new play should never be mdae known until 
it has achieved a succes d’estime. There should be no braying of trumpets 
beforehand. If the play possess certain qualities, the opinion of critics 
may delay, but cannot ultimately prevent its popularity. “Ourselves,” in 
my opinion, is scotch’d, not killed; and in support of this I may mention 
having received letters from two of our most eminent dramatists, who 
sympathise with me and condemn the Vaudeville policy as shortsighted ; 
one of them saying, that he is sure “ the two characters would have drawn 
the town.” 

Shonld even Messrs. James and Thorne ever wish to revive this play, I 
should not of course consent; but considering them as out of it entirely, 
and the management in my own hands, so that I could reduce, or cut, or 
add, or develop certain scenes and parts in the free exercise of my own 
sweet will, then I would choose the Haymarket (with a pit) for my theatre, 
and cast it thus: 


Thorpe .. -- Mr. Harngor Ms. Anrave | Archie .. -- Mr. Forpxs-Ropgrrson. 
Czcr. Norman .. -- Mr. Herpsrr or Mz 
Peddington -. Mr. W. Farren or Mr. Corway, 
CuaRiEs CoGHLan, Mrs. Cameron .. Miss Kare Bisnor. 


Dr. Talbot « Mae. J. W. Hou. Evelyn .. -.- Miss Marion Tzrry. 
Mr. Brownlow .. Mr. Frocxron or Mr. | Mrs,Burnley .. Mus. Gaston Murray, 
CROFT. 
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‘That seems to me the sort of cast I should like, with no one among them 
objecting to anybody else having a better part, and myself not pressed for 
time, but at perfect liberty to alter and chop and change as much as I 
thought fit—the piece not to be taken till well shaken, and pronounced by 
me to be ready for the public palate. When such an opportunity is offered 
to an author, that I may get it is the devout wish of —F. C. Burnanp. 


« MONEY.” 


An original Comedy, written by Lory Lyrrroy. 
Originally produced, Haymarket Theatre, Tuesday, December 8th, 1840. 


Revived at the opening + — new Haymarket Theatre, under the management of 
ion 8. Bawcrort, Saturday, January 3ist, 1880, 


[The proceeds of the opening ooh ‘were given to the Widow of the late Mz. Bucxsronz. | 





Characters. 
Lord Glossmore .. Mr.Fornrs-Ropzgtsoy. | Mr. — -- Mr. Brann. 
a, Bart. Mr. Ope... = Grab a — Barnvurst, 
FrederickBlount, Frantz . iia 2. CAMPBELL. 
Ge os pate. Bancnorr. Mr. Tabouret -- Mr, Barri. 
Oger any fa snore. ce > Soo 
Mr, Graves .. -- Mar. Arravr Czcre. Mr. Patent .. -- Mz. Russzxt. 
Alfred Evelyn .. Mz. H. B. Conway. Toke .. a -- Mz, Dean. 
Mr. Stout .. -. Me. Kemece. Sir John Vesey’s) Mr. Sr. Quenrin. 
Mr. Sharp . .._ Ma. C. Brooxrrerp. Servants .. -. ) Mz. Hewzaee. 
‘An old Member of} Me. Voitares. Lady Franklin .. Mas. Bawororr. 
Clab . Georgina Vesey .. Miss Luvpa Drerz. 
Mr. Mac Stucco |. Ms, Srzwarr Dawson. Clara Douglas -- Miss Manton Tszrr. 
Musical Conductor .. os 36 -- Mr, Mexzprra Bax. 
Stage Director. . os -- Mx, Hasrrves. 
Secretary and Business Manager -- Mz. C. Waurze. 


hele Gua wenengneneS the performance of “‘ The School for Scandal ”’ at the Prince- 
of Wales’s Theatre. > Pleuen aaah gned and painted by Mz. Daniex Warts. The 
Interior by Mz. Sean Ose. 


As a certain historical interest is sure to be attached to the opening of 
the Haymarket Theatre in 1880 without a pit, and as doubtless the play- 
goers of the future will be anxious to know what happened during the 
scene that was enacted on that memorable occasion, when a suddenly 
ominous storm changed to the calm of contentment and peace, I cannot 
do better than print the best account of the affair that I have seen, as 
recorded by an eye-witness noted for his accuracy and fair-dealing. The 
description was printed in The Daily News on Monday morning, February 2, 
1880, and is from the pen of that very accomplished critic, Mr. Moy 
Thomas : 


The distinguished company assembled in stalls and balcony to ne the 
opening performances at the Haymarket Theatre on Saturday e 
unfortunately enabled to form some faint notion of the spirit of the historical 
poo P. riots at Covent Garden, which still linger in the memory of patriarchal play- 

goers. Long before the commencement of the performance it had become 
manifest that the occupants of the second circle were not, in their own view of the 
case, so amply compensated for the conversion of the pit into stalls, as the 
sanguine hopes of the management had given cause to expect. The mere sight of 
the luxurious crimson velvet armchairs which now occupy the entire floor of the 
theatre appeared to arouse feelings of jealousy and illwill ; and from the opening 
of the doors until the somewhat tardy rising of the curtain, murmurs and dis- 
cordant noises, breaking at frequent intervals into manifestations of a stormy cha- 
racter, gave ominous token of impending trouble. When the curtain rose upon 
the scene in which Sir John Vesey explains the situation of affairs to his mercenary 
daughter, Georgina, the uproar became even greater. While Miss Dietz, sitting 
on the one couch, resigned herself to her pastime of knitting, and Mr. Odell, on the 
other, devoted an unusually absorbed attention on his newspaper, faint outbursts 
of cheering, alternating with deafening counter-blasts of a less friendly nature, 
seemed for a considerable time to render it doubtful whether the representation 
would be permitted to proceed. 
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At this juncture, Mr. Bancroft, making his appearance on the stage in the 
familiar light wig of Sir Frederick Blount, considerably in advance of his 
appointed entrance, addressed the audience, with many enforced pauses, a8 
follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—Allow me to express my regret at this disturbance, 
of which I fear I alone am the innocent cause. (A Voice: ‘“ Where is the pit?” 
Interruption.) If you will allow me one moment I will speak to you. (Renewed 
interruption. Cries of “‘Where are the police?”) Gentlemen—(a Voice: “ Order 
for the manager. Let us hear what he has got to say.”)—let me, I say, frankly 
admit that I am the cause of this interruption. I am not going to ask you a 
favour. I have never asked a favour of the public. I have no right to do so. 
Gentlemen, I am going simply to ask you to pay me a debt, which, as a theatrical 
manager, I have been fifteen years earning. (A Voice: “ We're not to be bullied.”) 
I think I have a right, at least, to what Iam going to ask—that is your respect. 
(Cheers, drowned in renewed uproar.) I am quite unprepared to address: you. 
‘ You must take the words from me in my agitated state as they come. You ask 
me, gentlemen, “ Where is the pit?” Iam a business man, talking I daresay to 
many other business men. I can only tell you, as I have already told you in the 
newspapers—(prolonged disturbance, which rendered the conclusion of the sentence 
inaudible). Remember, I don’t take you by surprise. You have all known, since 
last July, that there would not be a pit in the reconstructed Haymarket Theatre. 
(A Voice : “ That’s what we didn’t want to know.” Applause.) Iwill tell you in 
three or four words why there is no pit. I cannot afford it. However desirous I 
may be of following the example of my predecessors, there is one-result in which 
I am certainly not anxious to maintain the traditions of this house: (Cheers from 
stalls and balcony, this being understood to. refer to the losses sustained by 
previous managers.) Has any money, I ask, been made in this theatre while the 
whole floor was given up to the pit? A theatre, gentlemen, is after all‘a place of 
business. However inadequately I may be expressing myself, I will give you 
common-sense reasons if you will only let me. Surely, if you take lodgings in this 
house—(prolonged interruption). .I fear, gentlemen, it is quite useless—— 

At this point there was a call, apparently from the gallery, for “Three cheers 
for Mr. Bancroft,” which were given with great applause; while a well-known 
actress, under the excitement of the occasion, rose in the stalls and called aloud to 
the more peaceful spectators in the immediate neighbourhood of the disturbers to 
“Turn them out.” This friendly episode only provoked a counter-demonstration, 
and after waiting in vain for silence, Mr. Bancroft asked, by way of last appeal, 
“Will you listen to the play?” and finally retired. After this the tumult 
gradually subsided, though the disorderly scene, which had lasted for more than 
half an hour, had produced a visible effect upon the composure of the performers ; 
and it was not until Mrs. Bancroft’s appearance, with a countenance full of 
cheerful smiles and promise of pleasant mischief, that perfect tranquillity was 
restored. We are glad to be able to add that Mr. Bancroft’s subsequent entrance 
procured for him a “reception’”’ which could hardly have been more enthusiastic 
or more general. 


In another part of the magazine will be found a discussion based upon 
the managerial alteration on which I personally happen to’ have very 
decided views, which are unfortunately opposed entirely to that of the 
management. I don’t myself look upon the matter solely as one of financial 
policy, but of art interest, and I was rejoiced to find, painful as was the 
scene in many respects, that the pit had sufficient courage to protest 
against the sudden curtailment of what they considered a privilege, and 
enough courtesy and good taste to ridicule the preposterous idea that 
there was any disposition to riot or create an uncalled-for disturbance. 
Unless we are to accept and swallow the doctrine of Lord Chief Justice 
Lee (in consequence of the riot at Drury Lane in 1743), that “.a continued 
hissing was a manifest breach of the peace, as it was the beginning of a 
riot,” I do not really see how, under the circumstances, honest patrons 
of the playhouse—and they are this in a very important degree—could 
have behaved better than they did. Unless the public is to be elbowed out 
of the theatre because certain fastidious people don’t like noise, and will 
not tolerate honest expressions of opinion, be they favourable or unfayour- 
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able, the voice of that public is a legitimate voice, particularly when tke 
floor of the house is consecrated to fashion, and the people are sent up 
into the gallery—for the second circle is a gallery and nothing else, as 
I have shown elsewhere, from personal and, I may add, uncomfortable 
observation. All’s well, however, that ends well. The alteration has been 
made, and so has the protest. The resentment was brief and respectful 
to such old friends as Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, and so far the new manage- 
ment has proved that it was right in every calculation, for the theatre has 
been crammed to suffocation every evening since the opening, and by as 
brilliant an audience as London has ever seen. 

That such a disturbance, however slight and, indeed, however satisfac- 
tory its termination might be, should unnerve and distract the company was 
very reasonable; but I don’t myself see how it could cause readings of cha- 
racters that the text scarcely justifies, or such errors of stage-management 
as were seen on the first night, and have been repeated since in the club- 
scene. No preliminary disturbance could prevent Mr. Graves from showing 
a natural and not an artificial melancholy, or could rob the scenes between 
Alfred Evelyn and Clara Douglas of their force and expression, or could 
cause or suggest the hideous din and, occasionally, rough horse-play intro- 
duced into the club-scene. I fear that the whole act devoted to the club 
must be pronounced a distinct and vital error in art. Inthe endeavour to 
be realistic it is inartistic, and the whole scene glows with solecisms that are 
without excuse. I saw the play on the first night from the stalls, and I saw it 
a fortnight after from the second circle or pit-gallery, where I went to 
test the comfort of the audience; and I am bound to say that, though 
some of the intolerable racket is toned down, exaggeration is still so 
pronounced that the curtain fell upon the manifest disapprobation of the 
whole house. I never remember to have heard applause more general 
and spontaneous than at the close of the celebrated dancir=-scene by 
Mr. Arthur Cecil and Mrs. Bancroft, as Graves and Lady Franklin; and 
I certainly never heard such universal disappointment as when the club- 
scene was over. Mr. Bancroft’s idea is evidently to suggest the buzz 
and general conversation of a club-room, after the theatres are over; but 
in order to do this he must falsify the author’s position even more than 
it was before. The object of the scene is not to show us a red-faced and 
red-nosed gentleman talking at the top of his voice and slapping people 
on the back, or to hear hoarse laughter over good stories, or to have the 
attention distracted by minor detail that has no bearing whatever on 
the dramatic position. We don’t want to see Sir John Vesey tumbled 
about the room from a push by Alfred Evelyn, as if he were a 
tottering ninepin, or to have the eye wandering from one card-table 
to another, and one group to the next. The dramatic object of 
the scene is to have the attention fixed upon the card-table where ~ 
Dudley Smooth and Evelyn are at play. Exactly the opposite result is 
obtained; minor frivolities are preferred to the major point, and the result 
—with all its confusion, bustle, and restlessness—is a distinct error in art. 
Imprimis, the stage-management is at fault; but the mistake is increased, 
amongst other things, by the thoughtless eccentricity of Mr. Odell as Sir 
John Vesey, and the loud-talking manner of the club-joker, with the 
brandy-and-water face. "When nature is so steadily aimed at in every par- 
ticular, it is astonishing that it should not have occurred to the stage- 
manager that cards are often played in the smoking-room of West-End 
clubs that attract the society of gentlemen; but that when cards are going 

on the members moderate their conversation and repress their exuberance. 
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When members gather round the card-table there is silence, and the interest 
of the game hushes the miscellaneous assembly; so it is realism, or nature as 
it is called, that is distinctly at fault. The scenes between Alfred Evelyn and 
Clara Douglas have seldom, to my thinking, appeared more tame and inani- 
mate. They pass, but they make no impression. The artists are very pleasant; 
pretty on the one side and manly on the other, but they very rarely succeed 
in fixing the attention of the audience on the scene or eliciting the dramatic 
essence of the play. This is, I think, due to two causes. Miss Marion Terry, in 
her endeavour to feel the part very strongly, over-accentuates her nervous 
pathos, she is too constantly overwhelmed and sorrow-stricken, she is too 
naturally sensitive to hide her personal identity in the character; and 
Mr. Conway, though he has taken great pains with the character, may be 
‘ advised speedily to correct his readings of the text in order that Lord 
Lytton’s words may have their proper value. I am quite certain that 
Mr. Conway cannot possibly know how his strongest efforts are marred by so 
continually emphasising the unimportant word in a sentence and slurring 
over the important ones. Dozens of instances could be given, but one 
occurs to me particularly. He says, “Go, Clara! AND be happy if you 
can.” Nowwhy lay astress upon the word “and” inthis sentence? Of what 
value is it, and why should it be emphasised at all? I remember that in 
“Duty,” in one important scene, Mr. Conway, who acted admirably enough, 
replied to a young lady’s inquiry whether he had anything to say: “ Only 
THAT [I love you! only THAT I love you!” thus destroying the intensity 
of the sentence and losing its point. A very little thought would correct 
this strange desire to lay stress upon such words as “and,” “ but,” “the,” 
and “that,” seeing that there is scarcely any force to be got out of them. 

There is a wonderful alteration for the better between the Graves 
of Mr. Arthur Cecil as acted on the first night and now. Like everything 
that this very clever and perceptive actor undertakes, it is a study, it has 
been well considered, and bears upon every variety of facial expression 
and change of attitude, the marks of complete care and industrious finish. 
But on the whole it is the least spontaneous of Mr. Cecil’s varied sketches 
of character. It is creditable rather as a bit of acting than as a 
revelation of nature. Many of Mr. Cecil’s characters—such for instance 
as the old gentleman in “ Duty ”—are nature itself. I don’t want ever to 
see anything better than the reading of a letter in “Duty.” But 
“ Graves,” somehow to me, seems like a struggle on the part of the artist. 
It is clever, because everything that Mr. Cecil touches must be clever, 
but it is acting—always acting. His walk on entrance, the funny fidgety 
way of shaking hands, the turns and twists of the face, the struggle with 
the pocket-handkerchief in the great scene with Mrs. Bancroft, are all 
funny, but it is all what Graves would do, overdone. Watch Mr. Cecil 
through the glass, and you will see that he is acting for the first time. It 
is art, but the art of it has not been first concealed. Few can help laughing 
with Mr. Cecil as Graves, but the melancholy is to my mind far more 
like irritability, and it is only when the electric force of Mrs. Bancroft 
comes to his aid, that the effort is altogether subdued and spontaniety 
asserts itself. 

In the whole performance the Lady Franklin of Mrs. Bancroft 
starts out clear, sharp, and defined, like a star of comedy that nothing 
can touch. It is exhilarating, refreshing, buoyant, and altogether 
captivating. Good as it was at the Prince of Wales’s, it is a thousand 
times better now, and no stage or house is too large for the free and 

admirable style of this inimitable artist. Her laugh rings and echoes 
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through the house, every look, every turn of the head, and every hesita- 
‘tion means: something, and it is not too much to say, that no one more 
thoroughly comes up to and surpasses the best comedy tradition than 
-does Mrs, Bancroft in this play. Her spirit enlivens the whole house, 
the presence of the actress refreshes the scene, and she is so good that 
-occasionally one is apt to complain that such cleverness cannot be learned 
and imitated. Cleverness do I call it? no, it is something more than that, 
it is genius, and it never was more prominent than when Mrs. Bancroft 
stepped upon this beautiful stage, and forced her individuality on every 
one, from the idler in the stalls to the keenest observer in the topmost 
gallery. If anyone wants to know what we mean by comedy, let them 
study Mrs. Bancroft as Lady Franklin. We have seen nothing like it in 
our time, and as an undesigned contrast, nothing could be more emphatic 
or complete. In minor characterisation there was some very creditable 
work, notably by Mr. Archer as Dudley Smooth, as severe and impertur- 
bable as ever; by Mr. Kemble as Stout, a most finished and true bit 
of character to the very shoe-strings and pocket-handkerchief; and by 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson, who, made up like the late Lord Lytton, showed once 
more in a small and unremunerative character what art cando. There 
is another name I should like to mention also, because the little sketch 
was quite perfect in its way. I mean the Lawyer Sharp of Mr. Brookfield, 
a gentleman I never saw on the stage before, but who is clearly an actor. 
He found his way to the appreciation of his audience at once. Mr. 
Bancroft, recovered from all his anxiety, now makes Sir Frederick Blount a 
very amusing figure, and pleases his audience thoroughly. The Sir 
Frederick is a modern young gentleman, who suits the allusions, and the 
newspapers scattered about the table, and much interpolated matter. For 
my own part, I should have preferred to see the play as it was written, 
and don’t care to see it edited up to date, or improved upon by the various 
artists. The style of the old Alfred Evelyn does not harmonise with the 
toothpick tone of the modern Sir Frederick Blount. C. 8. 


“FORCED FROM HOME.” 


A Drama, in Four Acts, by W. G. Writs. 
Duke's Theatre, February 2nd, 1880, 


Thomas Smith .. .. ©. Hort. Jessie .. ee oo -- Nutty Jennies. 
Poe — ‘ os .. CO. Wrimor. Carrie.. +e ve -. Ross Supizy. 
A. O, Canmour. Servant - $e -» Lorrrm Gracz. 

the ‘Hon. Edward Almont G. L. Gorvoy. Molly .. oe + -- Miss Hastines, 

Sir Francis Henbane .. W.H. Day. First Lady .. oe -- MrseHorncasriz. 
Ola Sam .. es -. J, B. Jomnstons. Policeman .. om -- Mr, Euneeman. 
Toll-Keeper.. ..  «. W. PAYNE. Jinks.. .. .. .. Mr. Brawn. 
Jacky.. oe oe .. May Hoxr. Tim - ud -» Me. Warxzr. 
Milly Smith.. < .. Fanny Broves. Newsboy - -» Mz, Mawyina. 
Mrs. Smith .. <u -» Ross Darz. Bill Skinner. ws -. Mr. Gorpor. 
Margaret .. ole .. Eveswia Forzzs. | Sniffins -- Mx. Howagp. 
Mrs, Spring.. oe .. Isapun Oxrrron. Cabby “ a8 -- Mz. Lawton, 





Tue very fact that the new play produced as the successor to “ New 
Babylon” at the Duke’s Theatre satisfactorily fulfils its object may be taken 
as proof that it is work scarcely worthy of its author. The characteristic 
dramatic achievements of the man who wrote “The Man o’ Airlie,” “Olivia,” 
and “Charles I.” would not be calculated to please those who were so 
delighted with an inferior “Flying Scud;” the palate accustomed to 
relish the strong meat provided by Messrs. Meritt and Pettitt would not 
be likely to appreciate, or indeed taste, the daintier dishes provided by 
Mr. Wills. 
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To employ another metaphor, dramatists must cut their coats not only 
according to their cloth, but according to the taste of those whom their 
garments are intended to impress ; and it would be of no use for the most 
poetic playwright of the day to provide the audience at the Duke’s with a 
piece conceived and executed in a manner calculated to do justice to his 
reputation. This, at any rate, is what Mr. Wills seems to have felt when 
setting to work over “ Forced from Home,” which is a melodrama purely 
conventional in conception, tawdry, if not actually false, in its gallery- 
sentiment, and composed of familiar dramatic materials strung together 
without any attempt at freshness of design or boldness of treatment. 

In “ Forced from Home” we have a meritorious heroine named Milly 
Smith, who is unfortunate in attracting the admiration of a vicious hero, 
the Hon. Edward Almont, and in taking refuge with him when she is 
driven from the modest roof of her father, a tailor, by the cruelty of her 
stepmother. Miss Smith has a singularly imbecile father, which per- 
haps accounts for her mistake in thinking that she could live in the 
St. John’s Wood lodgings taken for her by her aristocratic lover, 
without compromising her reputation and wounding the tailor’s sus- 
ceptible heart. She does not, however, yield to temptation; and, 
to tell the truth, the Honourable Mr. Almont, who wears white kid 
gloves with his tweed suits, and has a fancy for sitting on tables, is nota 
very tempting youth to a tradesman’s daughter of refinement. When she 
finds that she is not to be Mrs. Almont, and that she is regarded with 
unkind suspicion by the inhabitants of St. John’s Wood, she suddenly 
_ leaves the house, without even getting ready for a walk, and without wait- 
ing to hear, as she would have heard, that Mr. Almont, having failed to 
make her his mistress, was ready te make her his wife. A subsequent 
quarrel between Messrs. Smith and Almont, ends in the former having a 
fit; whilst the overwrought tailor’s daughter is left to wander about 
London, to meditate suicide on Waterloo Bridge, and finally to recognise 
her distraught parent in Regent Quadrant, whence she is rescued by her 
repentant lover in a real Hansom cab. 

he rhetorical attacks made by the serious but silly tailor and his comic 
brother upon a bloated aristocracy, are almost too silly to go down, even 
with the gallery of the Duke’s, and the occasional introduction into the 
dialogue of Mr. Wills’s very genuine eloquence has almost the effect of 
deliberate burlesque. The cab horse and cab, and other realistic elements 
of the play, serve ther purpose excellently, though it is a little difficult to 
understand the exact position of the roadway, which runs at right angles 
with Waterloo Bridge and immediately past its old toll-houses. The acting 
is-not such as to call for comment, except in the case of Miss Fanny 
Brough’s delineation of the heroine, whose suffering, both physical and 
mental, is graphically portrayed. It is sincerely to be trusted that no 
success which can possibly be gained by dramatic work of this description 
will induce Mr. Wills to repeat the experiment. The artist has now ac- 
complished his tour de force in sign-painting, and may well confine himself 
to pictures for the future. Exnest A. BENDALL. 
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“ NINON.” 


A New and Original Play, in Four Acts. Written by W. G. Wits. 
New Scenery by Jutian Hicks. Music composed and arranged by Mr. W. C. Lzvzy. 
Adelphi Theatre, Saturday, February 7th, 1880. 


8t. Cyr “ -- Mr, Hewry Neviuuz. | The Dauphin .. Miss Jenxy Roazns. 
Marat.. oe -- Me. E. H. Brooxs. | Jacques... -. Mr. M. Brewzs. 
Baget.. = -- Mr. James Ferwanpzz. Captain of Guard .. Mr. A. GerviLez. 
Simon o8 -. Ma. 4. G. Tavior. Ninon ae .. Miss Wattis. 
ugres .. -. Mr. F. W. Inisa. Josephine .. .. Miss Marra Hagais. 
Father Pierre .. Mr. H. Coorze, Nanette fs. .. Miss Hargrst Coverzy. 
Woman os -- Miss Emity Herrer. 


A DOZEN or more years ago, wandering home from one of those delightful 
symposia at Dr. Westland Marston’s, of which unfortunately no record 
exists, I had for companion Mr. W. G. Wills, then known as the author of 
“The Three Watches,” and one or two other novels in which the grim 
power and poetic insight characteristic of later and more familiar works were 
already shown. As the conversation had previously fallen upon dramatic 
subjects, these again arose, and we discussed the prospects of the poetic 
drama. I then learned that Mr. Wills had written a play in blank verse 
upon a subject connected with the French Revolution. A sufficient amount 
of pressure procured me a sight of the work, which I read with singular 
interest. Having at that time more opportunities of access to managers 
and artists than were possessed by the author, I undertook to stand 
sponsor for the dramatic bantling, and see it launched in life. Seldom did 
human promise ‘prove more futile. No want was there of zeal on my part. 
Scarcely a manager was there in London to whom the play was not sent, 
and few there were who did not profess to have read it. Its first home 
was, curiously enough, the scene of its ultimate production, the Adelphi. 
It was read by a great artist, who soon after quitted the stage—I refer to 
Miss Kate Terry (Mrs. Arthur Lewis); and her opinion of it was so high, I 
received a promise, alas! unavailing, that if she returned to the stage the 
réle of the heroine was the first she would attempt. Backed up by her 
support I sent it to my friend Mr. Webster, who kept it some months. Not 
sorry was I to get it back from the limbo of the Adelphi management. 
After this it wandered to Drury Lane, the Olympic, and every theatre in 
London to which a piece of this class could be offered. Miss Neilson 
saw it and wept over the sorrows of its heroine, and Miss Ellen Terry 
was half disposed to accept a part that had commended itself to her sister. 
Artists one and rll were struck with its remarkable power, but managers 
were less sensible to its merits. They coquetted with it and talked 
about it, but none of them would purchase it. One held that a play in 
blank verse was a predestined fuilure. Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Wills, and 
Mr. Merivale had not then brought the world to a different opinion. 
Another would not look ata piece dealing with the French Revolution; a 
third had played before a piece too closely resembling it. The poor drama 
was, to suit varying tastes, turned inside out, and, once more, outside in; 
was broken up into prose, and then re-shapen into verse. All was alike 
futile. Mr. Wills, meanwhile, made a fine début in the drama with the 
“Man o’ Airlie.” Then followed the splendid series of historical plays 
which are now the property of dramatic history. Everything he had 
written found acceptance except the play I had taken in charge. With 
this, in utter discomfiture, I had ceased to concern myself. Its very 
existence was, in fact, slipping from my memory. Great indeed, then, was 
my astonishment, and scarcely less my pleasure, in finding in the play 
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which warmed an Adelphi audience to such enthusiasm as is rare to see, 
the same work which had vainly been bandied from pillar to post. Its 
title had given me no hint, and its author had been silent. “St. Cyr,” the 
drama was called when first I read it; “The Seamstress of Paris” it be- 
came when the masculine interest was subordinated to the feminine. As 
“Ninon” it at length saw the light. 

I supply these particulars, first, because they show the kind of difficulty 
to which authors are subject, and next because they dispose of an idea 
which prevails among “aspirants after dramatic honours,” that when a 
piece is introduced to a manager the chief difficulty is overcome. Half-a- 
dozen of the best actors in London interested themselves in “ Ninon,” and 
sought to push it on to the boards. In the end it found its way thither 
with no other aid than its merits and the reputation of its author. 

Among Mr. Wills’s plays, “Ninon” is entitled to a prominent place. 
Less tender in interest than “ Charles the First,” it is not less dramatic; 
and though less shapely than “ Eugene Aram,” it is superior as regards both 
originality aad psychology. A dramatic notion, indeed, that may fairly be 
called great, underlies and animates the play. That the full value of this 
is not felt is ascribable to two causes; first, the absence of adequate ex- 
position, and next, the concessions Mr. Wills has made with a view to 
obtain a hearing. In every essential respect “ Ninon ” is, if not a tragedy, 
a drama of the kind which, at the outbreak of romanticism in France, won 
over the public from the conventional frigidity of the classical school to 
what has since been admitted to be a higher development of art. Dumas 
himself might have acknowledged its plot, and it is easy to imagine, had 
it been produced in 1834, the young students, headed by Théophile 
Gautier in his immortal red waistcoat, flocking to support it. To have 
vindicated such zeal, however, on the part of the champions of romanticism, 
it would have been necessary for the play to have retained what has now 
been sacrificed—a dénouement in keeping with its story. Of St. Cyr it may 
be asked as of “ Samson and Dalilah :” 


What pilot so expert but needs must wreck 
Embarked with such a steersmate at the helm ? 


Feminine treachery, whatever its motive, does not often fail in the 
revenge it attempts. An action like that of Ninon does not often lead up 
to nuptial favours anda carillon of wedding-bells. The end of these things 
is death. 

A narrative, short as it can be made, will enable the reader to judge for 
himself in the matter. With a view, we may suppose, of mitigating the 
sufferings of his friends, and curbing the excesses of the revolutionaries, 
the Count of St. Cyr has dropped the prefix to his name, and has becomea 
member of the Convention. Not without cause do his associates suspect 
him of insincerity. Marat, whose suspicions are sharpened by personal 
feud, sets agents to watch, and, if possible, to trap him. The keenest of 
these is found in a seamstress, whose sister St. Cyr, in the pre-revolutionary 
period, is supposed to have betrayed. To revenge the wrong which has 
cost her sister’s life, and has impaired her brother’s reason, Ninon de- 
termines to be a spy on the actions of the young deputy, Cyr. A trap is 
soon laid. Dressed in clothes such as an aristocrat may be supposed to 
have chosen for purposes of disguise, Ninon is assailed with mock violence 
by the Megzeras of the Revolution, purposely set on her track. The hour 
chosen is one at which St. Cyr is sure to pass. To him Ninon appeals for 
protection, which is accorded, and the fugitive finds a permanent shelter 
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in his house. Vainly do his sister and a friend, admirer, and would-be 
biographer, who dwells with St. Cyr, warn the young nobleman of his 
danger. From the first moment he sees her his subjection begins, and 
when he finds her kissing the white rosette of the Royalists it is complete. 
His full mind is opened out to her; and she is shown the Dauphin, whom, 
in sight of the audience, he has rescued from the custody of Simon the 
shoemaker, and for whose escape arrangements are at present being effected. 
The moment at which the avowal is made is that at which Marat and his 
guards are expected. They arrive, and the discovery of the Dauphin 
seems inevitable. One spot alone is there which is sacred in a house, 
every corner of which is subject to search—the spot on which Ninon 
stands. With her cloak she covers the young prince, and the searchers 
retire with no evidence. The momentary relenting, ascribable in part to a 
womanly instinct in favour of the fugitive prince, once passed, Ninon— 
whose purpose is steeled by the love she feels in her own despite invade 
her heart for her sister’s seducer—sends for her father that he may slay 
her lover. While awaiting his arrival she leads the conversation with him 
on to the subject of her sister, and learns from him his innocence. His 
name had been used to lure away a girl who loved him, but another had 
employed it, and had since, for so doing, fallen by his sword. While 
this explanation is made and substantiated by proof, the murderers are at 
the gate. The few moments occupied by them in breaking open the door 
and forcing an entry are devoted by Ninon to avowing her fault, suppli- 
cating, and, in the end, receiving pardon, and—here is the blemish—con- 
tracting a civil marriage with St. Oyr. “He is innocent,” so she reasons, 
“of the death of my sister, and my father has no cause for enmity; he has 
married a seamstress, and none can take him for an aristocrat.” So, on 
the hurried procession of Hymen the curtain falls. 

The objection that the passions of a revolutionary mob, once excited, 
are not thus easily appeased, may be dismissed. It is a part of a system 
of historical misrepresentation often employed by Mr. Wills, and always 
pardoned by the public. What is more important is that the. dramatic 
interest exacts a sombre termination. One engaged like St. Cyr in a 
sacred mission, may not allow the love of woman to interfere with his 
purpose, and the only expiation possible for Ninon is to share the ruin 
and death she has caused. This is the kind of treatment the great dramatists 
have ever accorded. Those even whom the destinies choose for ministrants 
of celestial vengeance do not escape the penalties of blood-guiltiness. An 
attempt like that of Ninon, by means base in themselves, to avenge a 
private wrong, and take on herself the task the Deity has assumed as 
her own, finds its fitting termination when the baffled woman sees an 
heroical mission baffled, a noble gentleman betrayed to his enemies, her 
lover betrayed, and her heart emptied of love and hope. 

Turning from the play as it might be to the play as it is, there is even 
now much strength. Few scenes in the modern drama are stronger than 
that in which the woman, plotting against a man’s life, finds herself in her 
own despite subjugated by love, and yielding to the lures that have already 
proved fatal to her sister ; or that in which she learns that one whose pur- 
pose she has defeated, and whose life she has sacrificed, is more than 
innocent with regard to her, has, indeed, strongest claims upon her 
esteem. Both these scenes are essentially dramatic. A good theatrical 
effect is that in which the heroine screens with her cloak the person she 
has come to betray. Behind all, meanwhile, the horrors of the Reign of 
Terror unfold themselves, and the sanguine pall of slaughter hangs over 
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all. Powerful throughout, the language rises at times to high poetic 
elevation. The best passages are put into the mouth of Ninon. When 
first she commences to waver in her purpose she declares : 


I am as one 
Who, starting forth upon some fiery purpose 
Cools on the road, would reason and would ponder, 
Yet for hard pride still hurries blindly on.. 


When subsequently she is unable longer to conceal.from herself the true 
state of her heart, she indulges in a fine figure : 


They praise me for my skill in feigning love— 
I fling them back their flattery with a groan. 
It is as if an actress, feigning death 

Amid her mimic woes, felt the true pang, 
And in a frightful earnest swooned and died, 
While rapturous applause arose and fainted 
To a dead silence in her senseless ears. 


Not less powerful is the entreaty for forgiveness, which, in the play as’ 
originally written, Ninon speaks before placing her own heart between her 
Jover’s breast and the blow from her father’s dagger which deprives her of 
life, and places the seal upon her expiation. In the modern version these 
are of necessity less effective. They are marred, moreover, by those short 
lines which Mr. Wills employs too frequently in verse repeatedly blank. 
A short line once and again in a blank-verse poem may, perhaps, be 
accepted as a relief. When, however, it becomes a trick, or seems an 
exercise of difficulty, it is no longer permissible in art. Two lines spoken 
by St. Cyr deserve also to be chronicled. They have the ring of the 
Elizabethan drama. To Ninon, when she asks him if he fears death, 
St. Cyr answers : 


Within this city Death hoids daily drill, 
And I am not unsteady in the ranks. 


Adequately to present a character cast in so heroic a mould as Ninon 
requires great natural powers and finished art. Miss Wallis brings to the 
task ability and intention, and a certain respectable amount of training- 
She fails, however, to grasp the part. With her, as with many modern 
actors, their virulence has to do duty for passion. Not only is there no 
breadth of style, no heat of electricity fusing into a whole the various 
emotions which torture and rend the frame, there is a, so to speak, proces- 
sion of different feelings delivered staccato, and the framework which con- 
nects them is scorn. Miss Wallis seems at times to scorn herself, at others 
to scorn her lover. In the character of Ninon there is a place for scorn, 
but it is subordinate. She should be like Othello, “ perplexed in the 
extreme.” Defeat, despair, bewilderment are upon her, and madness is 
close at hand. Rightly to present the swift succeeding emotions and the 
burning passion of Ninon, is a task for a great tragic actress. Careful and 
sustained as was the effort of Miss Wallis, it came short of the occasion. 
As St. Cyr, Mr. Neville carried thoroughly with him the sympathies of the 
audience, acting with that quietude and manliness of style which have 
gained him his position in public esteem. Mr. Fernandez gave, as Baget, 
the father of the heroine, a specimen of quiet acting which deepeued into 
intensity. Mr. F. W. Irish was admirably natural as an abbé, his walk and 
bearing being perfect. Miss Maria Harris was all that could be desired as 
the sister of St. Cyr. In the other characters there was much exagger- 
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ation. Mr. Taylor’s presentation of the fright of Simon was a remark- 
able display of power. It was, however, extravagant, and it recalled the 
performance of Mr. Anson as Scum Goodman in “ Clancarty.” 

“Ninon ” has all the requirements of an Adelphi melodrama, and it has 
something more. In psychology and in dramatic grip it carries us back to 
old times, and it puts to open shame much puny workmanship of the day. 

JosePH KNIGHT. 


“IN THE ORCHARD.” 


Comedietta by G. R. Warxzr. 
Folly Theatre, February 14th, 1880. 


Rody Reardon .. -- B.D. Warn, Lizzy —. “ -- Rotanp PHILLIPs. 
Jack Spurt Se -- J. CaRne. Giles a ra .. -H. Enmorsg. 
Patty Merlin .. -. Lauran CAvaLizr, Hodge .. = .. W, Brunrox. 


Iv Mr. G. R. Walker had shown himself able to improve upon the 
average lever de rideau, his new play would have received a welcome 
altogether disproportionate to its intrinsic importance. It is much to 
put an audience in the right cue for the chief business of the evening’s 
entertainment by the aid of a piece whieh is neither too frivolous nor too 
serious; neither too ambitious nor too devoid of any sort of purpose; 
which has some sort of story to tell or episode to illustrate, but is never- 
theless as-brief as it is lucid. With this order of miniature drama, 
however, which, in justice to Mr. Walker, must be admitted to be excep- 
tional, “In the Orchard” certainly cannot be classed. It is a feeble littie 
work, which suggests little of the pastoral prettiness promised by its title. 
Of its story enough is said when it is stated that its hero is a young farmer, 
who, on accession to his uncle’s property, gets drunk, and whilst in a semi- 
intoxicated state is found “in the orchard ” by his pretty cousin, a London 
milliner. This young lady, who has climbed the apple-tree under which 
her undesirable relation snoozes, readily persuades him that she is a witch, 
and exerts over him the influence ordinarily exercised by sober damsels 
over tipsy youths. The prospect of a union between these two is intended, 
‘doubtless, as a happy close to the comedietta, but only suggests pity for a 
girl who, in spite of her tree-climbing, deserves a better fate than flirtation 
with a sot. Both by Miss Lilian Cavalier and Mr. E. D. Ward, every 
chance was given to “In the Orchard ;” but their capable delineations of 
its chief characters could not save it from seeming to lack dramatic point, 
taste, and raison d’étre. It is, no doubt, difficult to compress the requisite 
amount of dramatic material into a trifle of these dimensions; but, on the 
other hand, it must be easy to refrain from writing comediettas like “In 
the Orchard.” Eryest A. BENDALL. 








PLAYS PRODUCED IN PARIS THIS YEAR. 


NAME OF PLAY. DATE OF PRODUCTION, REMARKS, 


Les Voltigeurs dela hes we = ove OMS =. ns Renaissance. (Success.) 

Le Beau Solignac os coe ooo 00R, 18 wn ... Chatelet, (Succés d’estime). 

Le Fils de Coralie lines a — * 2 +. Gymnase, (Success), 

Les Dettes de ccur ... oon oe Jan. 28... .. 8° Théftre Francais. (Failure). 
Turenne ... alte oe es ae «. Ambigu. (Failure). 

Le Nabab . ca oie sie -» dan. 80... «, Vaudeville, (Success), 
L’Inquisition bes tas ab -» Jan. 30 .., «. Théatre des Nations, (Failure), 
Les Boursigneul ... on oe ep pe. . ~ on +. Théatre des Arts. (Success). 
La Corbeille de Noce .., si on CT es «. Palais Royal. (Success), 
Pétrarque ... oes oe ee | ae ee Opéra Populaire, (Failure), 


Bric-a-Brac ee oe ‘ioe <=. ~ ia +» Athenée Comique. (Success), 
Daniel Rochat ...  ... 00 = eve Feb. 16 =. =. ThéAtre Francais, (Failure), 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


Saturday, February 7th, 1880. 
“ LOHENGRIN,” 
Romantic Opera, in Three Acts, by Ricnarp WAGNER, 
English version by Jouy P, Jackson, 
Henry the Fowler Frederick of Telra- 
German Emperor.. } Mn. Gzonex Contr. mund, a Count of } Mr. Lupwiae. 
ieee, Saupeet Here A. Scnorr. 


Brabant .. oo 
Ortrud, his Wife .. Miss Joszrninz Yorxz, 
Elsa of Brabant -» Miss Juri Gartorp, 
Conductor ee -- Mr. Atpgrto Ranpzcese. 








The King’s Herald Maz. Lesiiz Crorry. 


MONGST the numerous and varied creations of Wagner, none has 
hitherto enjoyed such universal popularity as this opera. The reason is 
not far to seek. The chivalrous and poetic character of the plot, teeming 
as it does with situations of great dramatic interest, enlists from first to 
last the better sympathies of the audience, while the perfection with which 
the music illustrates and amplifies every phase of the poet-composer’s 
ideal, is instinct with the highest order of operatic development. The first 
performance brought a large audience to the more popular parts of the 
house, and at each succeeding representation of this opera there has been 
scarcely a seat vacant. It was impossible to witness the genuine and 
spontaneous enthusiasm evoked on every occasion without feeling that 
“ Lohengrin ” has already ceased to belong only to the future, and must be 
acknowledged as the music of the present. The beautiful introductory 
prelude was most carefully executed, and gave abundant promise of that 
which was to follow, thongh I regret that at the commencement of the 
figuration upon the theme, the motive taken by the horns was not 
sufficiently marked, owing to an undue prominence given to the strings. 
This performance of “ Lohengrin” is altogether the best which I have 
yet heard in England, and evidences much careful study and attention to 
detail on the part of the band and chorus, while great credit is due to the 
able conductor, Mr. Randegger, who has shown much musicianly zeal in the 
accomplishment of his difficult task, and has moreover made fewer and more 
judicious cuts than occur in the Italian version of the opera. More than a 
passing word of praise must be given to the excellent stage-management, 
which was conspicuous throughout, and especially so during the chorus 
which immediately precedes the advent of the Champion Knight. The 
mise en scene here was most effective—the anxiety of the expectant courtiers, 
the gradually increasing ardour of the warriors, who hurry from side to 
side with the news of Lohengrin’s approach, together with the kneeling 
figures of Elsa and her maidens, combine to form a stage picture which is 
excellent in its effective realism. The music of this chorus, so intricately 
worked, yet so broad and true in its effect, is remarkable as a marvel of 
dramatic and descriptive conception. It is to be regretted that the final to 
the first act was executed with a rapidity which made it impossible for 
many of the singers to maintain the tempo; and the same defect was 
apparent during the love duet in the third act, in the phrase commencing 
“ Breathest thou not with me the zephyr’s fleeting ? ” 
As Lohengrin, Herr A. Schott has made an impression, both vocally 
and dramatically, which will ever be remembered by those who have 
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witnessed his fine impersonation of the mystic hero. Gifted by nature with 
the necessary attributes of a splendid voice and commanding presence, 
Herr Schott has evidently given earnest study to every phase of the 
character, and is, from the first, dignified and majestic ; while he sings the 
music with excellent declamation. It is as rare as it is refreshing to hear 
Wagner’s music with German phrasing, correct in time, emphasis, and 
expression ; and yet more so to find a tenor singing conscientiously, and 
never sacrificing the music in order to make a mere vocal effect, as evidenced 
in Herr Schott’s exquisite delivery, in the first act, of the short phrase 
“ Elsa, I love thee,” which is given with tenderness and intensity, but with- 
out any straining after undue effect. Were it not for his occasional 
faultiness of intonation, far less apparent in this opera than in “ Rienzi,” I 
should be tempted to pronounce his interpretation of the character as 
almost perfect. Whether commanding and forcible with Telramund, 
courteous and dignified with the King, or loving and tender with Elsa, 
Herr Schott was always equal to the requirements of the situation. Space 
fails me to do full justice to the varied merits of this admirable impersona- 
tion; I must, however, allude with especial emphasis to the last scene, in 
which Lohengrin is pre-eminently the centre of interest. The profound 
impression created by Herr Schott’s inspired description of the Holy Grail, 
and of his sacred mission, together with his subsequent pathetic farewell 
of Elsa, was a noble tribute to the dramatic intensity of this great artist. 
The Elsa of Miss Julia Gaylord must be accounted one of her best, as it 
is the most ambitious of her impersonations. She has evidently studied 
the part with the utmost diligence, and is successful from a vocal and 
histrionic point of view. At the first performance, arduous work during the 
week and repeated rehearsals had told disadvantageously upon her voice ; 
but this subsequently became less evident, and she showed marked improve- 
ment at successive representations. This sympathetic artist has now proved 
herself one of the most promising amongst our English singers. Miss 
Yorke gave evidence of careful study as Ortrud,and sang the music of 
this exacting part with commendable correctness; but since the opening 
night her acting has degenerated into unnatural and occasionally 
ludicrous exaggeration. Mr. Ludwig sang in tune as Telramund, but 
was evidently overweighted by the character. Mr. Leslie Crotty gave the 
music of the Herald with great purity of tone and excellent emphasis. He 
is in my opinion the best, as he is the only tuneful, exponent of this part 
who has yet appeared in England. Mr. George Conly cannot be deemed 
satisfactory as Henry the Fowler. The production of such an opera as 
“ Lohengrin ” is a serious tax upon the resources of any operatic manager, 
but I trust that the success which has attended Mr. Carl Rosa’s present 
praiseworthy undertaking will encourage him to similar efforts in the 
fature.—Damon. ; 

The opening Monday Popular Concert of the new year introduced a 
posthumous quartet by Mendelssohn, written at the early age of fourteen. 
This wonderfully precocious work, admirably played by Madame Norman- 
Neruda, Messrs. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, pleased so much that it was 
repeated at one of the succeeding concerts. Mdlle. Janotha was the 
pianist during the first half of January, but on the 17th inst., ata Saturday 
Concert, Dr. Hans von Biillow was welcomed by an unusually large and 
enthusiastic audience. He gave a masterly rendering of Bach’s English 
Suite in D minor, and joined Madame Norman-Neruda in Schubert's 
spirited Rondo Brilliant in B minor. With this violinist and Signor Piatti 
he was associated in a performance of Beethoven’s B-flat Trio which was 
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simply perfect. At the Monday Concert, on the 26th, Dr. von Biilow played 
Beethoven's great Op. 111 (Sonata in C minor) as he alonecan play it. ‘The 
later works of Beethoven require for their interpretation an intellect of the 
highest order and a technique that knows no difficulties. These qualities 
Dr. von Biilow most undeniably possesses, and it would be impossible to 
imagine a more perfect rendering of the fiery allegro. The divine arietta 
was played with a thorough appreciation of the simplicity and poetry of 
that heaven-born theme, and nothing could exceed the marvellous in- 
terpretation of the variations that followed. It seemed a little misleading 
to read in the Analytical Programme or Book of the Words, which is 
intended to educate the public, that one of the most exquisite and delicate 
of the variations “ might have been a page from the book of Mendelssohn’s 
fairy music!” Dr. von Biilow and Signor Piatti played Beethoven’s 
G-minor Sonata for Piano and Violoncello, and it was indeed a treat to hear 
the sparkle and fun of the rondo, which so many pianists fail to see, or, at 
least, to express. 

Space will not permit of a detailed account of Dr. von Biilow’s recital, 
which took place on Wednesday, the 28th January, and which was quite 
the event of the musical season. The programme was a varied one, be- 
ginning with Bach, and ending with Rubinstein. The first number was 
the D-minor Suite already heard at a Saturday Popular Concert, and 
which, of all Bach’s suites, is perhaps the most difficult to make interesting 
to the public. The gem of the whole concert was the great pianist’s in- 
terpretation of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, in E flat. And here 
mention may be made of the happy preludes and modulations with which 
Dr. von Biilow links together the different numbers of his programme. 
For instance, after the D-minor Suite, he played the opening phrase of the 
slow movement (in D minor) of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3, thence 
passing through exquisite modulations into E flat. Dr. von Biilow in- 
troduced a new and interesting work by Brahms, eight pieces, Capricci ed 
Intermezzi, Op. 76. Chopin was represented by a Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 3; 
Scherzo, Op. 54, and the well-known Berceuse, Op. 57; Liszt, by the Can- 
zone e Tarantella Venezia e Napoli; and Rubinstein by two Barcarolles, 
and the Galop from “ Le Bal.” 8. C. 
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ba carson simgegys DAY in 1880 will ever be well remembered, and any 

allusion to it in the future must recall a dramatic event and an art 
gathering of great pith and moment. On that day Shakespeare’s “‘ Merchant 
of Venice” was for the first time in history played for a hundred nights in 
succession, and in order to commemorate the occasion at the Lyceum 
Theatre, Mr. Henry Irving gathered round him some three hundred repre- 
sentatives of every form of literature and art in the country, who were 
thus enabled to cheer his enterprise, to congratulate him on his success, 
and cordially to wish this great artist a happy future. Assisted by the 
eloquence of Lord Houghton, the most graceful geniality of the host, and 
the enthusiasm of the “‘ good fellows” who gathered round, an evening was 
spent never to be forgotten. Fortuna non mutat genus may well be said of 
the founder of this feast. 
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The popular son of a popular father has written a play soon to be sub- 
mitted for judgment. It is a dramatic version of the “ Edwin Drood” of 
Charles Dickens, by his son Charles Dickens, who has been assisted by 
Mr. Joseph Hatton. The drama has been accepted at the Princess’s 
Theatre, and will be the next work produced there, with Mr. Charles 
Warner in the leading character. Everyone will wish it success. 

On the first night of “ Ninon” there was a loud and general cry for 
‘‘author;” and I am convinced that the majority of those present 
earnestly wished to see Mr. Wills in order to congratulate him on his success. 
But the author, doubtless for very good reasons of his own, declined to 
appear; whereupon there followed groans, cat-calls, hisses, and various 
other ungenerous sounds, and the subject was thought worthy of comment 
in some of the newspapers, who talked of discourtesy and what not, and 
positively recommended the public never to cheer or applaud Mr. Wills 
under any circumstances again. 

Now I cannot help thinking that the attitude towards Mr. Wills is 
both unreasonable and unjust. The compliment of a call has ceased to be 
any compliment at all. Authors are called whether the play is bad or good, 
as a matter of senseless form; very rarely they are treated with that same 
courtesy that the audience appears to demand, for in nine cases out of ten 
they are hissed by one half of the audience and cheered by the other. 
Often and often, after a sad failure, authors have been rash enough to 
misjudge the mistaken compliment, and have been howled off the stage. 
Some authors appear to dress themselves up and live in the prompt-box, 
and the instant the curtain has fallen they jerk themselves on to the stage, 
and accept the compliment that is very often intended for the leading 
actors and actresses. The first call ought surely to be taken by the artists, 
strictly as a point of courtesy and good taste. 

I have been favoured by Mr. H. C. Coape with the following interesting 
memorandum : “ Buckstone has been charged with mannerism. For that 
matter, what purely comic actor has not? Mannerism is, after all, but the 
importation into his creations of a peculiarity of manner which is his own 
and no other’s. To my mind, Buckstone the man and Buckstone the come- 
dian were absolutely one; meaning that off the stage he was pretty much 
what he was on the stage. I knew him well, both off and on, and thought 
his mere ‘manner’ equally amusing under both conditions. I remember 
in particular a little scene which was one day enacted by him, though off 
the Haymarket stage yet very near it—to wit, in his private room situated, 
as many of your readers well know, in the house in Suffolk Street adjoining 
the theatre. I was engaged with him in searching for a certain ‘ pigeon- 
holed’ MS., belonging to—never mindwhom. By-the-way, the expression 
‘ pigeon-hole,’ as applied to a receptacle for dramatic works sent to managers 
for approval, is surely a misnomer; for verily, in order to stow away the 
MSS. submitted to any theatre of note, a dove-cote—after the fashion of 
an old manorial house—would be required. Sheridan, at Drury Lane, used 
for the purpose a room-like cupboard opening out of the present committee- 
room, wherein the MSS. were flung pell-mell one upon the other. Buck- 
stone’s ‘ pigeon-holes’ consisted of one.of the old-fashioned glass-enclosed 
bookcases—now rarely seen out of brokers’ shops—upon the shelves of 
which the MSS. were packed in most admirable confusion. On the 
occasion I allude to, Buckstone, in his shirt-sleeves, stood aloft handing 
down piece after piece—comedy, farce, comedietta, and what not—with a 
running commentary on each, which, without being particularly humorous 
in itself, had positively much of the effect which might have been produced. 
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by a scene on the adjoining stage ; the same spirit of comedy twinkled in 
his eyes and hovered about his mouth, there was the same semi-gravity of 
demeanour, and the same scarcely describable effect resulting from his 
infirmity of deafness, as we all remember—with sadness now—to have 
observed in his stage impersonations. Had a dozen indifferent spectators 
been present, I believe not one of them could have refrained from laughing 
at. this little bit of improvised ‘business.’ Here was the ‘manner’ of 
Buckstone—no more. The exact epoch at which the above occurred is 
impressed on my mind by the fact that among the pieces Buckstone turned 
out was one, coated apparently with the dust of years, which proved to be 
entitled ‘No Thoroughfare ’—something in the comic line—by Robert 
Brough. This was at the precise time when Charles Dickens's famous 
‘drama of that name was running its prosperous career ai the Adelphi, with 
Fechter, Webster, Mrs. Mellon, and others in the bills. ‘Dear me,’ says 
Buckgtone, ‘how very odd. I haven’t the least recollection of this piece.’ 
Then, on looking a little into it: ‘And we seem to have meant bringing 
itvout; here are my marks for alterations.’ What has become of this MS. 
work—meritorious beyond all doubt—of one, by whose premature death 
dramatic and light literature in general sustained so severe a loss? And 
what has become of the scores of its hidden companions? Who will 
answer P” 

There is a good story told, and a true one, of the disturbance on the 
first night of the Haymarket. A gentleman who was waiting for some 
friends detained by the fog, did not care to take his place, but looking 
through one of the peep-holes at the back of the boxes, saw Mr. Bancroft 
bowing and bowing, but he heard no sound of remonstrance or irritation. 
At the interval of every ten minutes or so he returned to his peep-hole, 
and there was Mr. Bancroft still bowing. Half an hour passed away and 
the friends arrived, when the gentleman, totally ignorant of the scene he 
had missed, observed: “Oh, I wish you could have come earlier, for 
Bancroft has had the most magnificent reception that any actor ever 
obtained. He has been bowing to the audience to my certain knowledge 
for half an hour. Now let us go in.” And when they went in they 
discovered the truth. 

Judge-Advocate-General Dunn, of Washington, has received from Mrs. 
Mary McHenry, of Philadelphia, the annexed note, enclosing an addition to 
his collection relative to the assassination of President Lincoln: “In 
August, 1864, Mr. J. Wilkes Booth was a guest at the McHenry House, 
Meadville, Pa. He was there on the 13th of that month. After his de- 
parture it was found that he had with a diamond inscribed upon a pane of 
a window of his bedroom these words : 

Abe Lincoln, 
Departed this 
Life Aug. 13th, 1864, 


By the effects of 
Poison. 


The glass remained in the window undisturbed until the country was 
shocked by the murder of Mr. Lincoln on the 14th April, 1865. A few 
days after that event Mr. R. M. N. Taylor, proprietor of the McHenry 
House, cut the pane from the window, framed it over a backing of black 
velvet, framed with it the autograph of Mr. Booth, which Mr. Taylor cut 
from the hotel register, and sent the whole to me, just as it now is. I re- 
ceived it towards the end of April, 1865, and have had it in my possession 
ever since. I believe the inscription is genuine, and the history as- above 
given is true. Booth evidently knew of some attempt, premeditated if 
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not actually made, to poison Mr. Lincoln, and supposed that it had been 
successful. 

Mr. Dion Boucicault opens at the Adelphi in April, in “ The Shaugraun,” 
and promises to produce a new Irish drama at that theatre on the earliest 
opportunity. Everyone will be glad to welcome Mr. Boucicatlt back 
again, and to get the promise of a new play. 

I mentioned last month that the management at the St. James’s had 
accepted a new comedietta by Mr. Theyre Smith, called “‘ The Castaways.” 
An accurate correspondent justly points out that a comedietta called 
“The Castaways,” by Mr. J. M. Chansom (a nom de plume), was played 
at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, on 2nd March, 1877, for the first and 
only time. 

Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy are very busy superintending the rehearsals 
of “La Petite Mére,”’ which will be produced at the Variétés about the 
lst March. The piece has been specially written for Madame Chaumont. 
Mr. Bancroft has already paid a deposit of 2001. for the refusal of this play. 

Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy had a contract with the managérs of thé 
Vaudeville for a comedy in five acts. The contract has been cang 
celled. 5 

Mr. M. L. Mayer has contracted with the same authors for their next 
six comedies in three, four, or five acts. The two first, after “La Petite 
Mére,” will be one comedy, in five acts, for the new management of the 
Gymnase, and another for the Variétés. 

Messrs. Chivot and Duru have read, to the Palais Royal company, a 
comedy entitled “Le Siége de Grenade.” This has also been secured by 
Mr. Mayer. 

Sardou’s next comedy is promised to the Vaudeville. 

M. Paul Cléve, manager of the Porte St. Martin, asked the author of 
“Daniel Rochat ” to produce, next winter, “Patrie,” but the author has not 
yet given his consent. He wishes first to know who M. Cléve has in his 
present company to play Karloo, formerly played by Berton pére, and also 
who could take Madame Fargeuil’é"part. The only man left who still 
possesses sufficient power to appear in his creation, is Dumaine as Gisor. 
Should M. Cléve be able to form a good dramatic company, Sardou will 
superintend the rehearsals of “ Patrie,” and also promise to the new manager 
a new drama to follow. 

Mr. M. L. Mayer, the general manager of the French plays at the 
Gaiety, has secured the services of Mdlle. Jeanne Bernhardt, sister of the 
great Sarah. The two ladies will play the two boys’ parts in “ Les Enfants 
d’Edouard,” by Casimir Delavigne, formerly produced at the Frangais. 
Jeanne Bernhardt has been a pensionnaire of the Odéon and Gymnase. 
Sarah Bernhardt has positively declined to play the part offered to her in 
Delere’s drama entitled “ Guerin.” 

The next bust which Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt will go to work upon will 
be that of her friend Mr. M. L. Mayer. It is most extraordinary to find 
that this gifted artist has no desire whatever to go to a theatre—she is 
never tempted to see any new comedy. Since last September she has 
played the most of any soci¢taire at the Comédie Frangaise four times 
weekly, Dona Sol, The Queen in “ Ruy Blas,” and “L’Etrangére.” There 

are very few artists, ladies especially, who play, for seven or eight consecu- 
tive months, heavy tragic parts. 

In “Daniel Rochat” are several small ladies’ parts, which Sardou 
persisted upon being played by the best soci¢taires or pensionnaires of that 

company. Mdlle, Samary was cast in one of them, which was so small 
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for the young sociétaire, that Sardou made up his mind to re-write two 
parts into one. Another was left, and ten days before the production of 
the play, Sardou insisted that a dozen short lines should be said by one of 
the best soubrettes, Mdlle. Bianca. Perrin had not the courage to ask the lady 
to play the part, it being sosmall. The part had been rehearsed to the 


," last, the dress ordered, which. did not cost less than seventy or eighty 


pounds ; but after the répétition général, the lines were cut out by Sardou. 
In spite of all rumours, Sarah Bernhardt is coming to London. If 


_Mdile. Sarah Bernhardt does not appear in London on the 24th of May 


ngxt she will have to pay to Mr, Mayer a-sum of 2,000]. within three days 
from that date. 

Mdile. Sarah Bernhardt is hard at work studying “Frou Frou,” 
“ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” etc. etc. 

Delpit’s comedy, “Le Fils de Coralie,” draws immense houses at the 
Gymnase. The play is most cleverly written, and the exposé of the first 
act is very fine indeed. After “Le Fils de Coralie,” M. Delpit will read 
# play at the Odéon; the author is Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur. 
Delpit’s father is American, born in New Orleans, Louisiana, U.S., ,but 
the son, who is dramatic critic of the Liberté, is a Parisian. 

The first night of Patti at the Gaité has been a great success; she 
made her début this season in “ La Traviata.” She had three calls after 
the first act. Such a tenor as appeared to support her would have been 
hissed at Covent Garden; her supporters in that opera were altogether 
unworthy of Patti. Stalls were sold at two hundred and fifty francs! 

The most interesting operatic events of recent date have been the 
appearance of Madame Adelina Patti in a series of representations at the 

té Theatre, and the début of Mdlle. Howe, at the Opéra. Any 
criticism of Madame Patti’s performances would be superfluous, inasmuch 
as the qualities of her art are much better known in England than in 
France; but there are circumstances connected with her reappearance 
on the Paris stage which may be mentioned. The extraordinary success 
of the concert at which she sang,"@iven in the Salle des Fétes of the 
Trocadéro last autumn, led to the engagement which Madame Patti has 
recently been fulfilling at the Gaité. Almost all the tickets were 
immediately subscribed for, in most cases by the speculators, who are 
a veritable pest in Paris; and on the eve of -the first representa- 
tion, “Traviata,” fabulous prices were demanded and obtained for 
seats. The price of a good fautewil ran up to 250f., - while 
800f., and even 1000f., were asked for a loge. These rates were 
all the more absurd from the fact that, with the exception of the 
famous cantatrice, there was scarcely a singer in the company that supported 
her who was worth listening to. Indeed, the whole of the stage arrange- 
ments were about as bad as they could well be. Even the ballet was 
greeted with langhter, while some of the leading artists did not fare much 
better in the appreciation of the audience. The effect, excepting the chief 
figure in the picture, was simply mesqiuin. Those who crowded the 

auditorium from the ground-floor to the topmost gallery, by no means 
represented the pink of French society; on the other hand, the presence 
of money was most noticeable—diamonds flashed in every direction; but 
the prevailing social tone was very different from that which Patti has been 
accustomed to meet at Covent Garden. Of the commercial success of the 
engagement there can be no doubt whatever. 
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